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INTRODUCTION 

I  FEEL  it  a  great  honour  to  have  been  asked  to 
say  a  few  words  as  introduction  to  this  transla- 
tion of  Dr.  Pfungst's  beautiful  verses ;  all  the 
more  so,  indeed,  as  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  see 
what  I  have  done  to  deserve  it  Well  do  I  know 
the  difficulties  of  such  translation.  In  trying  to 
put  into  English  verse  some  of  the  deeper  sayings 
of  the  old  poets  of  India,  I  have  been  taught, 
more  thoroughly  than  by  any  other  effort,  how 
marvellous  an  instrument  is  each  human  speech, 
how  different  in  tone,  how  subtle  in  the  cadences 
of  the  meanings  of  its  words,  how  intimate,  if  I 
may  so  say,  and  personal  in  the  implications  of 
each  phrase.  Each  word,  each  phrase  has  an 
innumerable  series  of  undertones  and  overtones. 
To  feel  them  rightly  is  the  first  necessity ;  and 
that  is  hard  enough.  But  when  one  tries  to  re- 
produce them  all  on  another  instrument,  the 
colour  of  the  music  varies  so,  that  one  is  tempted 
to  think  the  task  beyond  one's  reach. 
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Some  say  one  should  reproduce,  not  only  the 
words  with  their  undertones  and  overtones,  but 
also  the  rhyme  and  rhythm  with  their  associations 
and  effects.  This  seems  hard  doctrine.  Think 
of  it !  Already  the  words  in  the  new  language 
are  not  adequate.  In  quantity,  in  number,  con- 
siderable enough  ;  in  quality, — in  implication,  as- 
sociation, tone, — they  are  never  enough,  and  never 
enough  the  same.  And  that  being  so,  the  re- 
creator  of  the  old  poem  with  all  its  subtle  touches 
of  insight,  temper,  humour,  or  imagination, 
hampers  himself  by  rejecting  numerous  words 
because  they  do  not  fit  the  rhyme  or  rhythm 
that  he  thinks  essential.  Now  and  again,  by  a 
sort  of  tour '-de-force,  he  may  succeed  ;  and  if  both 
languages  are  modern  European  ones,  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  are  less.  But  when  the  end  is 
reached,  and  the  foreign  metre  lives  in  the  home 
tongue,  it  too  often  lives — like  a  timid  pilgrim  in 
a  strange  country — stumbling  along  in  such  dis- 
guise, like  hexameters  in  English,  that  even  a 
skilled  eye  would  scarcely  know  it  as  the  same 
again.  So,  gentle  reader,  if  you  come  here  and 
there  across  a  line  which  seems  odd,  un-English, 
broken,  or  at  fault,  think  not  of  a  translator's 
error,  but  rather  of  a  gallant  effort  to  transport 
to  our  unfriendly  clime  a  foreign  rhythm. 
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Now  all  this  is  only  a  new  skirmish  in  the 
old,  old  battle  between  the  rival  champions  of 
manner  on  the  one  hand  and  matter  on  the 
other,  of  style  and  thought.  Do  we  want,  ought 
we  to  seek  for  carved  cherry-stones  in  verse, 
or  for  thoughts  that  move  and  words  that  burn  ? 
Is  the  delicate  tracery  of  an  Indian  window  the 
ideal ;  or  the  window  that,  wide  open  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven,  lets  the  eye  of  the  imagina- 
tion watch  individuals  at  their  work  and  play — 
nay,  lets  it  embrace  the  world  in  its  far-reaching 
sweep,  till  it  can  watch  the  varying  evolution 
of  men  and  of  mankind,  and  (growing  bright 
the  while  at  the  vision  of  their  hopes,  saddening 
at  their  baseless  fears)  can  look  far  down  into 
the  realities  of  life  ? 

As  our  moods  vary  we  shall  seek  for  both. 
No  man  can  live  on  rose-leaves ;  neither  can 
he  always  live  in  the  high  air  of  the  everlasting 
hills.  Fearlessly  can  we  be  grateful  alike  to  him 
who  hymns  for  us  the  lowland  stream,  or  the 
mighty  waterfall,  the  loves  of  spring  or  the 
tragedies  of  life.  And  this  is  what  our  author 
does  for  us.  In  the  van,  for  many  years,  of  the 
literary  movements  in  Germany  that  make  for 
ethical  culture  and  the  emancipation  of  thought, 
he  has  found  time  to  drink  deeply  of  Indian 
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poetry  and  views  of  life,  and  to  put  into  verse 
some  of  the  conclusions  he  has  drawn,  some 
of  the  things  he  has  observed.  His  poems,  in 
German,  have  passed  through  several  editions, 
admired  not  only  for  the  music  of  their  language, 
but  for  the  freshness  of  their  thought  and  the 
boldness  of  their  ethical  standard.  It  is  good  for 
those  in  England  who  cannot  read  the  original 
to  have  this  opportunity  of  reading  an  utterance 
remarkable  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  no  less 
so  as  the  revelation  of  a  charming  and  original 
personality. 

T.  W.  RHYS   DAVIDS. 

HARBORO'  GRANGE, 
August  1906. 
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THE  MAELSTROM 

THE  nations  told  and  fabled  evermore 

Of  that  dread  northern  stream  which,  channels 
spurning, 

Forever  maddening  flows  far  from  the  shore, 
From  fiord  to  sea  and  to  the  fiords  returning. 

That  is  the  Maelstrom.     By  its  whirling  suction 
Seamen  it  frights,  who  the  Lofoden  meet ; 

It  draws  defiant  darers  to  destruction, 

Who  trust  their  strength  in  frivolous  conceit. 

It  knows  no  mercy  in  its  angry  splashes, 
Unmindful  if  it  death  brings,  or  salvation  : 

What  is  the  boat  it  now  to  pieces  dashes, 

In  seething  depths  it  beds  with  consternation  ? 

It  hurls  into  the  sound  its  raging  waters 
Eternally  with  ponderous  might  sublime. 

What's  mortal  man  to  it  it  heedless  slaughters? 
It  scorns  the  beings  and  it  scorns  the  time. 
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Like  to  the  gloomy  Maelstrom  is  the  fate, 

Which  threatens  all  things  living  with  its  roar, 

Which  seeks  its  victims  with  a  greedy  hate 
And  kills  all  life  and  joy  the  hour  bore. 

Like  icy  floods  approach  its  cruel  waves, 

Before   its   breath   our   limbs   grow   stiff  and 

wither ; 

The  men  who  looked  into  its  gruesome  graves 
No  comforter  again  will  from  their  tomb  bring 
hither. 

Thus  raging  blind  and  aimless — ever  vainly 
We    scan    the    billows    questioning.      Doubt 

increases : 
What 's  man  ?     What  is   life's  purpose  all   and 

mainly, 

In  whose  Maelstrom  we  're  helpless  dashed  to 
pieces  ? 
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THE  NAME— AND  FAMELESS 

IT  often  made  me  sad  to  ever  find 

That  men  have  only  recognised  for  aye, 
In  their  unjust  and  narrow  frame  of  mind 

The  haughty  conquerors  in  this  life's  fray; 
The  heroes  who  had  in  their  work  succeeded, 

Who  had  to  conquer  of  necessity, 
Who  smilingly  o'ercame  whate'er  impeded, 

Because  they  struck  in  time  the  field  was  free. 
I  mourned  the  fact  that  men  would  these  admire 
As    great,   when    others   /  would    praise    much 
higher. 

For  those  that  will  I  love  more  glowingly, 
Those  in  whose  hearts  wild  fire  is  igniting, 

Who  quarrel  with  fate  in  gloom  and  knowingly, 
Who  over-powerful  enemies  are  fighting ; 

Who  stake  their  all  and  in  a  frenzy  pure 
Bask  in  a  better  future's  rays  and  hanker, 
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Running  their  course  like  comets  bright  and  sure, 
So    far    from    earth    that    they    could    never 

conquer ; 

Who  in  the  dream  of  better  worlds  they  cherished 
On  this  our  little  earth  precipitously  perished. 

Who   were   they  ?     Aye,  their   names   no   book 
doth  mention, 

For  ruin  and  destruction  was  their  lot. 
Too  small  their  race  to  pay  such  men  attention  ; 

That's    why    they    were    not    great    and    are 

forgot — 
Forgotten,  too,  their  sorrows  as  their  faces, 

Their  life-work  like  a  song  has  passed  away. 
Perchance  the  race  will  follow  once  their  traces, 
Not  knowing  that  on  beaten  tracks  they  sway. 
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I  WAS  A  STRANGER  IN  THIS 
WORLD  BELOW 

FULL  many  I  have  met  upon  life's  high-way 
Who  for  a  better  future  hoped  and  waited ; 

The  highest  aims  were  theirs,  they  scorned  each 

byway  ; 
Their  houses  for  eternity  were  fated, 

As  if  their  destiny  they  read  to  know. — 

I  was  a  stranger  in  this  world  below. 

I  never  felt  at  home  here. — You  spoke  vainly : 
'  This  earth  for  thee  doth  run  its  daily  course, 

Man's  happiness  is  this  life's  purpose  mainly  ! ' 
Diff'rent  to  me  seemed  the  world's  end  and 
source, 

And  sad  I  asked  :  '  Shall  it  a  saviour  know  ? ' 

I  was  a  stranger  in  this  world  below. 
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I  was  a  stranger,  and  I  roamed  alone 

From  land  to  land  and  found  but  little  rest. 

And  when  at  times  good  people  I  have  known, 
They  said  of  me  :  '  He  is  a  weary  guest, 

Who  will  his  homesickness  forever  know.'— 

I  was  a  stranger  in  the  world  below. 
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How  ardently  had  they  in  life  contended 
For  happiness,  for  glory,  and  for  might, 

Had  fought  hot  battles  while  success  impended  ! 
And  here  their  bones  decay  in  tomb  and  night. 

As  rulers  through  the  world   they  marched   in 
power, 

And  sat  in  judgment  over  nations'  glory  ; 
What  they  achieved  by  craft  and  force  of  hour, 

In  golden  letters  history  tells  their  story. 

Now    here    they    rest.  — •  Beyond    these    walls' 

enclosure 
Mankind   ignores   their   rest   and  gloom    and 

night ; 

It  knows  no  sadness  and  knows  no  composure, 
But  seeks  new  pleasure  in  the  rosy  light. 

Now  here  they  rest ;  the  whole  mankind  without 
In  lusty  vigour  through  the  wide  space  stream. — 

What  is  this  life  and  what  the  world  we  scout, 
This  battle-field  of  greed  ?— What  ?  What  ?— a 
dream  ? 
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BEFORE  MONTE  CASSINO 

ON    mountain    heights    I    see    thee    crownlike 

crested 
Where    scarce    the    cries    of    bird,    the    hush 

intrude ; 

Down  to  the  plain  thou  look'st  by  men  infested, 
And  thou  art  happy  in  thy  solitude. 

No  wavebeat  of  life's  sea  can  reach  the  towers 
On  thy  millennial  rocks'  secure  foundation  ; 

The  time  which  all  things  merciless  devours, 
Allowed  through  many  storms  thy  safe  dura- 
tion. 

The  Franks  and  Hohenstaufen  were  depleted 
Once  at  thy  feet  with  stormwind's  gushy  start ; 

Thou  saw'st  full  many  in  their  hopes  defeated, 
Thou    saw'st   them   coming,  vanquished,  and 
depart. 
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Thy  monks  have  tireless  sought  the  rock  of  fate 
In  the  devouring  floods  of  passing  torrents  ; 

And  thus  within  thy  walls  grew  wisdom  great, 
The  only  pole  in  eddies  of  occurrence. 

When  through  the  morning's  dawn    I  saw  thy 

walls  appearing 
My  thoughts  were :  all  things  change  that  we 

admire ; 

A  new  race  soon  will  here  be  temples  rearing, 
And  preach  a  wisdom  better  yet  and  higher. 
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OH  MUST  IT  BE? 

THE  sun  was  getting  low.     In  gay  procession 
Men  hurried  toward  home  without  delay. 

I  saw  their  joyous  smile,  free  from  oppression — 
Free  from  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 

Then  in  my  heart  the  query  came  to  me  ; 
Must  it  thus  be? 

Oh  must  it  be  that  man — poor  man — must  toil, 

And  weary  enter  on  each  coming  morrow  ? 
That  through  eternities  he  drags  this  mortal  coil 
Upon  the  selfsame  roads  and  with  the  selfsame 

sorrow, 

With  care  and  anguish  in  the  same  degree — 
Oh  must  it  be? 

Oh  must  it  be,  that  they  look  up  to  heaven, 
And   pant  for  better  things   in   their  eternal 
grief, 
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Entreating  help  whence  help  was  never  given, 

And  build  their  hopes  upon  a  false  belief, 
Yea,  seek  their  comfort  where  they  find  but  lee — 
Oh  must  it  be  ? 

Oh  must  it  be,  that  only  blood  endorses 

All  earthly  good  and  might,  in  vain  display  ? 

How  can  the  son  of  man  control  fate's  courses  ? 
They  all  fall  fighting  in  the  bloody  fray. 

But  lo — their  places  others  fill,  I  see. 
Must  it  thus  be  ? 

Oh  must  it  be,  that  in  gigantic  scorn 
Each  generation  leaves,  a  prey  to  strife, 

Another  generation  sadly  born, 

An  heir  to  that  great  curse  which  we  call  life, 

That  great  life,  yet  so  miserably  wee — 

Oh  must  it  be  ?     Oh  must  it  be  ? 
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I  TRAVELLED  IN  THE  NIGHT 

I  TRAVELLED  in  the  night  and  sadly  thought : 
What  will  once  be  when  I  am  dead  and  gone? 

A    sigh    came    from    my    heart     my    musings 

wrought, 
And  vagaries  arose  before  my  spirit  prone, 

To  go  with  me  upon  my  nightly  stridings, — 

And  they  revealed  to  me  some  future  tidings. 

'  When  thou  art  dead,  the  star  above  yon  canyon 
Will  still  send  from  the  sky  its  light  and  cheer ; 
And,   as   to-day,   the    moon,   earth's   true   com- 
panion, 

Will  still  look  down  on  all  who  hope  and  fear ; 
The  tired  world  will  by  the  night  be  blest, — 
The  night   knows  not  that  thou   hast  gone  to 
rest. 
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1  The  winds   will   through  the   forests  storm  in 

power, 
The  streams  their  torrents  still  roll    through 

the  plain ; 
The  snowy  masses  will  in  mountains  tower, 

The  chamois  will  in  flight  its  freedom  gain  ; 
The  singing  birds  will  hover  o'er  their  nest, — 
The  birds  know  not  that  thou  hast  gone  to  rest. 

'  The  echo  still  will  spread  the  thunder's  rolling, 
Although  thine  ear  is  dead  to  its  dismay ; 

The  nightingale  will  still  be  heard  carolling, 
Though  it  predicts  to  thee  no  more  the  day ; 

And  still  the  dew  of  night  the  grass  will  vest — 

For  they  know  not  that  thou  hast  gone  to  rest. 

'  The  world  will  whirl  for  aye  without  cessation, 
Destroy  and  quicken  and  will  never  rue; 

The  will  of  old  will  show  it  its  rotation, 
Forever  old  and  yet  forever  new, 

The  course  of  joy  and  pain,  the  course  of  quest, 

But  thou  dost  sleep  in  ever  tranquil  rest.' 
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AGEING  YOUTH 

AH  !  the  days  go  by,  the  days  are  fleeing, 

Scarce  knowing,  we  from  child  to  man  unfold  ; 

When  once  we  find  ourselves  and  our  being, 
We  recognise  that  we  are  growing  old ! 

Old  in  our  hopes,  our  love,  our  self-reliance, 
We  half  grow  reconciled  to  our  lot. 

Ah  !  what  is  left  us  of  that  bold  defiance 
Our  search  for  happiness  had  once  begot, 

Which  within  our  fiery  soul  was  calling: 
'  Whate'er  others  may  have  here  achieved, 

Deeds  yet  greater  than  theirs  are  we  forestalling, 
In  the  book  of  man  be  they  perceived  ? ' 

True     enough,     this     book     where     deeds     are 

measured, 
Had  lain  ever  open  to  our  lot ; 
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But  to  list  our  names,  that  they  be  treasured, 
In  the  course  of  time  we  have  forgot. 

Glorious  hours,  when  in  deep  emotions, 
We  once  blissful  spoke  :  Our  day  will  rise  ! 

Sorrowing  now  I  think  of  youth  and  notions, 
For,  alas !  we  Ve  now  grown  old  and — wise. 
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SOLSTICE 

'TWAS  eve  before  St.  John's  Day ;  when  I  trod 
Tired  from  the  road  toward  my  far-off  home ; 

A  wondrous  silence  reigned  where'er  I  plod, 
In  sweet  repose  lay  forest,  town,  and  dome ; 

And  musing  queried  I  as  I  passed  on  : 

'  Where  are  the  days  so  long  forgotten  gone? 

'  The  fine  old  days,  when  as  St.  John's  returned 
And     Solstice    renewed     light     and     comfort 

brought, 

The  bonfires  in  each  German  village  burned?' 
And  through  my  heart  passed  soft  a  plaintive 

thought, 

The  thought  of  happiness  that  once  was  ours 
And  which  we  lost  in  life's  inebriate  hours. 

E'en  nature's  charms  we  long  have  been  forsak- 
ing. 
No  longer  happy  look  we  to  the  sun 
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When  splendent  through  the  mists  of  morning 

breaking 

Its  golden  rays  o'er  streams  and  meadows  run. 
Once   man   looked   up   to    heav'n   in    love   and 

longing 
Its  splendour  died  to  us  in  this  world's  thronging. 

And  yet  'tis  precious  when  the  sun  ascends 
And  rises  in  the  skies  still  high  and  higher, 

Unto  its  highest  point,  and  then  again  descends 
On  happy  Solstice-day.     Blest  be  its  fire  ! 

But  what  to  us  is  spring  and  winter?     What  his 
daily  run  ? 

We  are  no  longer  children  of  the  sun. 
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TO  CESARE  LOMBROSO 

THY  mighty  spirit,  nature's  secrets  reading, 
Of  which  the  depths  and   heights   it  clearly 
sees, 

Revealed  to  us  the  truth,  so  grand  and  leading, 
That  genius  is  merely  a  disease. 

Thy  bold  assertion  wild  discord  is  breeding. 

The  fight  still  rages,  and  the  victor  thou. 
None  dares  to  wrestle  from  thy  hand  impeding 

The  banner  flying  boastful  o'er  thy  brow. 

An  outcry  came  from  mankind  at  the  notion 
That    'mong    the    sound    the    sick    with    proud 

devotion 
In  glory  walk  as  gods  who  know  their  worth. 

And  yet  is  genius  only  like  the  pearl, 
Most  precious  jewel  which  the  depths  unfurl, 
And  only  the  diseased  shell  doth  bring  forth. 
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I  PASSED  BY 

AT  times  I  noticed  on  life's  journey  winding, 
That  through  black  clouds  the   moon  breaks 
clear  and  bright ; 

And  in  my  heart  a  soft  voice  spoke  reminding : 
'  Delay  thy  steps,  enjoy  the  gentle  light, 

And  think  of  life's  mild  joys  beneath  the  sky  ! ' 

I  thought  of  gloomy  night — and  I  passed  by. 

I  saw  the  spring  return  and  winter's  flight, 
Saw  larks  again  above  the  meadows  flitter  ; 

And  then  my  heart  cried  out  in  new  delight : 
'  The    happy   birds    again    their   spring-songs 
twitter, 

Do  tarry  here,  for  May  and  joy  are  nigh  ! ' 

I  thought  of  winter's  storm— and  I  passed  by. 

I  saw  full  many  a  sweet  and  lovely  child 
Upon  life's  path  in  youth's  exultant  glory ; 
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My  head  forgot,  by  love's  sweet  sound  beguiled, 

Its  grudge  of  life — it  was  the  old,  old  story. 
Then  I  was  roused  by  mankind's  troubled  cry, 
I  thought  of  all  their  woe — and  I  passed  by. 
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ONCE  AND  NOW 

SHUN  him  who  but  a  single  book  has  read,' 
The  ancients  taught,  their  maxims  well  arrang- 
ing. 

And  they  were  right,  one  book  cannot  be  spread 
O'er  this  world's  many  beings  ever  changing. 

But  now  I  say :  ye  friends,  shun  ye  a  man 

Who   weariless   through  book  on   book   skips 

lightly ; 

Who  knows  what  each  one  says  and  each  one  can> 
His   life-book   though   to   him   is   still   sealed 
tightly. 
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TRUTH 

ONCE  in  witches  firmly  I  believed, 
In  the  dragon  deep  in  forests  sunning, 

In  the  sorc'rer,  who  the  treasure  thieved, 
In  the  ring  which  foiled  the  spirits'  cunning. 

And  I  thought :  how  glorious  is  this  being, 

Where  so  many  wonders  we  are  seeing. 

I  grew  older,  and  I  saw  with  pain 
That  the  fairy-world  was  an  illusion. 

One  wish  only  did  my  heart  retain  : — 
In  the  world  of  Truth  to  gain  ablution. 

Of  its  foremost  champions  I  inquired, 

Read  philosophers  and  bards  inspired. 

Then  on  freedom  did  I  base  my  faith, 

And  on  love  which  governs  our  existence, 

And  on  justice — on  all  things  unscathed, 
That  give  life  its  value  and  consistence. 
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And  I  thought :  How  glorious  is  our  being ! 
Must   not   men    be    happy   where   so    much   is 
freeing  ? 

Older  still  I  grew,  and  saw  with  shudder 

That  new  fairy-stories  I  conceived 
In  the  real  world,  in  life's  big  splutter 

Soon  my  dream  of  youth  was  undeceived. 
'  Flee  to  science — it  will  surely  teach  thee 
How  the  truth  divine  at  last  will  reach  thee.' 

Then  in    '  laws '  which    rule    the   heavens    and 
earth 

I  implicitly  and  well  confided, 
In  the  atoms  and  the  ether's  worth, 

Yea,  in  all  on  which  himself  man  prided. 
Then  I  gladly  praised  man's  self-reliance 
Which  reveals  the  truth  to  us — in  science  ! 

I  was  old,  and  with  deep  grief  I  saw 

That  again  I  subtly  was  deluded, 
In  that  science,  without  shame  or  law, 

Teaches  what  is  from  herself  secluded  ; 
And  I  said  at  last :  whate'er  one  urges, 
For  the  truth,  alas !  man  vainly  searches  ! 
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And  to  end  my  torture  I  again  resorted 
To  the  fairy-book,  that  children's  pet  : 

Witches,  dragons,  that  were  once  transported, 
Comfort  me  now  when  I  would  forget, 

That  in  all  I  was  a  fool  forsooth 

When  on  earth  I  hoped  to  find  the  Truth  \ 
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TO  THE  OBSCURANTS 

I 

NONE  truly  wise  will  chide  a  visionary 

Who  has  not  yet  attained  to  clear  conception, 

To  whom  old  coins  do  not  in  value  vary 

Though  struck  in  time  long  passed — 'tis  his 
perception  ; 

For    many    hold    that    from    the    worlds    long 

perished 

A  light,  of  comfort  full,  to  us  descended, 
Whose   rays  light  our   long   path,  and  are  not 

cherished, 

The    stony    path    o'er    which    our    steps    we 
wended. 

But  terrible  when  small  minds  self-exalted, 
Think  themselves  master-minds,  because  unhalted 
A  treasure  they  defend  that  had  been  left  them. 
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Think  I  of  them,  my  heart  in  anger  trembles 
Because  a  life  cannot  restore  the  temples 

That  fools  tear  down  when  gods  of  sense  bereft 
them. 

II 

Though  the  idols  of  past  times  ye  homage 
E'en  to-day  with  incense  and  with  song — 

Coming  generations  in  their  rummage 
Will  o'erthrow  your  gloomy  rule  ere  long. 

Ye  cannot  destroy  the  work  of  sages 

Who   with   flaming   tongues    the    world   have 

taught : 
Only  light  that  stood  the  test  of  ages 

Should  be  worthy  to  be  won  and  wrought. 

Yea,  the  seed-grains  which  the  best  have  scattered 
In  the  sun  are  sprouting  by  degree ; — 

Ere  by  you  our  little  plants  be  shattered— 
Different  gardeners  ye  would  have  to  be. 
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EVEN  FATES 

THERE  are  trees  in  ev'ry  field  and  level, 

Which    to   heav'n    their    mighty    crowns    are 
rearing, 

Proudly  in  the  highest  heights  they  revel — 
And  which  yet  no  fruits  are  bearing. 

If  such  tree  is  cut  with  sharp  incision, 
To  the  heart  by  knife  of  skilful  grafter, 

That  a  scar  is  left  and  a  division, 

It  will  bear  the  sweetest  fruits  thereafter. 

There  are  poets  who  through  life  are  passing, 

In  their  bosom  sacred  aspirations, 
Who  look  at  the  world  with  joy  surpassing, 

Yet  no  song  they  utter,  nor  elation. 

But  when  sorrow  breaks  the  poet's  heart, 
When  adversity  his  forehead  furrows, 

Then  he  sings  and  doth  in  pain  impart 

To  the  world  his  songs  born  of  his  sorrows. 
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THE  CRY  OF  HUMANITY 

A  LONGING  goes  through  all  the  world, 
'Tis  for  a  song  that  long  ago  was  ended  ; 

'Tis  for  a  sun  that  never  was  unfurled, 
'Tis  for  a  bliss  that  evermore  impended. 

And  all  throughout  a  deep  lament  expresses 
A  yearning,  the  heart  by  grief  is  torn. 

Each  poet  and  each  sage  confesses  : 
'  Woe  unto  you  that  ye  were  born  ! ' 

The  whole  of  mankind  deeply  sighs 
For  joy  in  life  and  joy  in  action, 

That  all  which  life  on  earth  implies 
Be  happiness  without  infraction. 

From  all  the  lands,  from  all  the  banished 
The  cry  is  to  the  heavens  tossed  : 

Where  are  the  treasures  that  are  vanished  ? 
Where  is  the  bliss  that  I  have  lost? 
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'  Give  back  to  me,  strong,  unabating, 
The  painful  happiness  of  truth, 

The  power  to  love,  the  strength  of  hating, 
Oh  give  me  back  my  happy  youth  ! ' 
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THE  FAITH  OF  CHILDREN 

KNOW  ye  still,  when  children  we  were  sitting 
Round  the  table  by  the  fire's  blast, 

And  the  dreary  winter-night  was  flitting 
With  the  fairy-stories  of  the  past? 

Know  ye  still,  how  once  a  deep-felt  woe 
Roused  our  tender  sympathy,  which  grated 

When  the  cruel  fairy  made  us  glow 
For  the  lovely  royal  child  she  hated, 

So  that  angry  she  stepped  to  its  cradle, 

Cursing  it  in  hateful,  bitter  anger, 
That  all  happenings  in  its  life  be  fatal, 

And  that  hapless  it  in  grief  should  languor? 

And  we  heard  the  curse  in  utmost  anguish, 
Without  thought  of  witches,  elves,  or  clangour, 

Asked  our    sorrowing   hearts  :    '  Why  must  we 

languish 
Who  can  save  the  king-child  from  her  anger? ' 
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Oh,  how  often  pales  the  hope  of  nations, 

When  they  scan  their  woe  from  bad  to  worse, 

Weening  that  the  fairy's  imprecations 

Meant  themselves  in  her  unpitying  curse ! 

Yet  we  can  light  up  life's  darkest  hour, 
Tis  for  us  our  fate  by  force  to  mould. 

We  can  gain  the  herb  by  will  and  power 
Which  annihilates  the  curse  of  old. 
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A  QUESTION 

WHAT  may  be  the  lark's  sensations 

When  at  morning  it  rises  on  high, 
When  it  flies  with  the  wind's  fluctuations, 

When  trilling  to  the  heavens  'tis  nigh  ? 

When  full  of  life's  joyous  pulsations 

It  again  forgets  the  impeached, 
That  its  hopes  have  but  vain  foundations, 

That  heaven  can  never  be  reached. 

What  may  be  the  lark's  sensations, 

When  the  wings  become  weary  in  flight, 

When  the  passionate  fires  lack  stations, 

When  strength  fails  that  conquers  the  height? 

Let  the  answer  by  the  poet  be  given, 

Who  enthused  all  the  world-space  doth  probe, 

And  sobered,  back  to  real  life  is  driven, 
Which  is  so  narrow  and  so  void  of  hope. 
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FROM  THE  METROPOLIS 

O  MY  century,  haste  not  all  to  level ! 

What  the  time  brought  forth  is  hallowed. 
Ruin  not  in  which  the  past  did  revel, 

Leave    to    us    what    past    storms    have    not 
swallowed ! 

Lo,  the  things  of  old  conceal  deep  meaning, 
And  thy  fathers  called  them  forth  to  stay. 

They   have   seen    thee   come    midst   cares    and 

weaning — 
Shall  they  not  see  thee,  too,  pass  away  ? 

Tear  not  down  each  quaint  and  crooked  alley, 
For  new  rows  of  houses,  straight  and  strown, 

Leave  a  place  where  fancy  still  may  rally 
In  the  'Dead  Sea'  of  the  brick  and  stone! 

The  past  I  see  into  oblivion  sinking, 

And  entombed  it  will  forever  be, 
For  the  new  I  see  its  heart-blood  drinking, 

Which  once  gave  it  life — sweet  poesy. 
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MY  SONG 


'  WRITE  romances  and  tales  that  are  amusing, 
That  take  us  to  the  depths  of  human  passion  ; 

What  means  the  poet's  visionary  musing? 
The  artist  should  conduce  to  idle  fashion— 

I  hear  the  voices  round  me  loud  and  shrill. 

I  do  not  mind  them,  I  write  as  I  will. 

Ye  tell  me  kindly  how  I  should  be  singing, 
To  gain  the  masses'  lofty  approbation  ; 

I  know  not  what  they  wish,  but  would  be  cling- 
ing 
Still  to  my  lays,  if  I  did  know  their  station. 

If  all  the  world  remained  obtuse  and  still 

At  my  own  song :   I  still  sing  as  I  will. 
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II 

I  do  not  sing  thrilled  by  a  sacred  tremor, 

I  sing  not  in  inebriate  accords, 
My  song  is  grief  and  sorrow,  I  'm  a  dreamer, 

I  care  not  who  may  listen  to  my  words. 

I  do  not  sing  because  my  heart  is  quivering 
In  love's  sweet  longing  for  the  fairest  maid ; 

I  sing  because  in  frosty  chill  I  'm  shivering 
At  this  world's  misery  and  scornful  grade. 

I  do  not  sing  because  in  fire  I  'm  glowing, 
The  sunny  fire  of  wine's  elating  stress  ; 

I  sing  because  my  poor  heart  is  o'erflowing 
At  this  earth-life's  forever  new  distress. 

I  sing  because  I  see  the  world's  perdition, 

Because  I  see  the  great  by  smallness  mangled, 

Because  I  see  the  noble  die  a  vision, 
By  vulgar,  overmighty  power  strangled. 
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THE  OLD  POET 

AND  have  I  erred,  when  to  the  light  I  struggled, 
When  to  the  pure  I  said  :  '  Thou  art  the  lasting 
good ' ; 

When  I  with  mighty  will  my  armour  buckled 
And  with  bold  courage  for  ideals  stood  ? 

Yea,  have  I  erred,  when  proudly  I  assumed 
To  hurl  the  vulgar  to  the  lower  regions  ? 

When  I  forgot  the  world  around  me,  doomed, 
And  list  to  voices  calling  to  allegiance  ? 

Yea,  have  I  erred  ? 

Thou  hast  erred.  Lo,  thy  word  has  passed  away, 
The  sound  of  all  thy  songs  is  long  since  lost, 

Like  to  the  winds  which  through  the  forests  stray 
By  night,  when  none  knew  where  and  when 
they  tossed. 


Thou  hast  erred.  Why  wilt  thou  with  spirit 
keen 

Here  on  this  earth  for  lasting  boons  be  vying  ? 
Consider :  what  the  world  calls  life  serene 

Is  but  in  fact  the  everlasting  dying. 
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MORE  PLEASING  THAN  THE  VICTORY 
IS  THE  FIGHT 

Tis  truly  pleasant  to  enjoy  the  gains 

Which  our  fathers,  conquering,  once  acquired 

In  stress  and  sorrow  and  in  deep-felt  pains, 
For  which  they  fought  and  died    and   never 
tired, 

For  which  they  entered  combat  with  delight — 

But :  more  pleasing  than  the  victory  is  the  fight ! 

To  rest  is  pleasant,  when  the  prize  is  won 

With  pains  unheeded  and  with  strength  endur- 
ing, 

When  by  heroic  deed  the  enemy  is  outdone ; 
And  with  content  we  view  our  works  assuring, 

When  our  genius  rose  to  heaven's  height  — 

But :  more  pleasing  than  the  victory  is  the  fight ! 
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To  live  free  on  free  soil  is  truly  pleasant, 
As  victors  who  did  many  onslaughts  parry, 

And  rise  unhindered  to  the  light  e'er  crescent, 
Taught  by  the   law  which  in  our  hearts  we 
carry, 

That  warned  us  in  our  victory  and  our  plight — 

Still :  more  pleasing  than  the  victory  is  the  fight! 
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TRIFLES 

So  many  walk  through  life  with  keen  desire, 
Who  bear  a  strong  ill-will  to  earth's  vexation, 
Who  would  achieve  great  things  in  this  creation, 

To  kindle  here  a  better  future's  fire. 

Ah!  'great  things'  would  men  aye  where  ill-fate 
stifles, 

For  we  are  urged  to  work  by  strong  desire  ; 

But  many,  whom  we  honour  and  admire, 
Have  suffered  sudden  shipwreck  at  the  trifles. 

It  is  because  the  small  things  we  despise 
Attracted  only  by  the  great  and  wise. 
What  is  \.\\z germ  to  us  in  sunny  sand? 

But  if  we  see  the  tree  to  heaven  tower, 
Which  neither  axe  nor  storm  can  overpower, 
Before  the  'wonder'  then  we  baffled  stand. 
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THE  FATE  OF  MAN 

IT  is  the  tragic  part  in  life  of  mortal, 

Which  all  around  us  coldly  meets  our  view  ; 
The  things  that  were  before  us,  and  which  grew 

Unto  a  mighty  rock,  an  ever-barring  portal ; 

A  rock  we  would  transform  upon  its  hinges 
Because  our  egoism  flatters  our  conceit : 
'  What  is  there  that  your  strong  hand  cannot 
meet, 

That  never  before  human  power  cringes?' 

Before  the  rock  we  thus  stand  year  for  year, 
And  labour  evermore  in  hope  and  fear 

To  see  an  art-work  which  our  fancy  pleases  ; 

And  when  old  age  our  locks  has  thinned  and 

bleached, 

The  sole  success  in  constant  fight  we  reached  : 
We  have  chopped  from  the  corners  a  few  pieces. 
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JUSTICE 

QUITE  many  noble-minded  men  have  dreamt 
A  kingdom  of  the  just,  where  compensation 

Awaits  good  deeds,  from  shortcomings  exempt, 
And  punishment  the  bad  in  expiation. — 

A  beauteous  dream  !   A  dream  where  heav'n  is 
rife! 

We  never  will  walk  justly  through  this  life  ! 

'Tis  only  one  omniscient  could  know 

The  primal  cause  of  all  the  human  actions. 

What  was  it  that  I  saw  in  friend  and  foe  ? 

What   caused    my  love  and    hate    and    bene- 
factions ? 

Did  to  the  depths  of  depth  I  ever  dive? 

We  never  will  walk  justly  through  this  life ! 

No  judge  unbiassed  ever  verdict  gave  ! 

In  silence  we  bow  but  to  foreign  sentence, 
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To  foreign  verdict  each  is  a  blind  slave, 

And  stoops  to  what  exists  in  dull  dependence, 
At  '  good  and  bad '  we  needs  must  aye  connive. 
We  never  will  walk  justly  through  this  life  ! 
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AN  EPIGRAM 

THE  rose  by  its  sweet  fragrance  still  gives  pleasure 

Unto  the  wanderer  who  did  it  wrong; 
The  bird  robbed  of  its  freedom,  highest  treasure, 

Unto  the  cruel  boy  still  sings  its  song  ; 
The  pearl  adorns  the  hand  which  ruthless  tore 

It  from  its  hiding-place  in  selfish  blindness:— 
When  then  men's  hatred  wounds  thee  to  the  core, 

Put  them  to  shame  by  love  and  kindness. 
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LOVE'S  LAMENTATIONS 

WHY  does  throbbing  heart  inquire 
Of  the  poets'  love-complainings? 

Why  has  mankind  the  desire 
To  have  part  in  their  deep  painings  ? 

What 's  the  tale  of  song  and  melody 
Which  the  bard  creates  in  love's  sweet  pain  ? 

What  bemoaneth,  what  bewaileth  he  ? 
Is  it  only  his  own  love-life's  strain  ? 

And  what  is  the  cry  which  under  pressure 
World-free  sounds  in  songs  like  bitter  yell  ? 

Oh,  which  human  soul  can  ever  measure 
What  the  love-plaint  would  in  sadness  tell? 

'Tis  because  the  unborn  all  are  thronging 

To  the  life  and  to  the  day, 
Weening  themselves  happy  in  their  longing 

Only  in  the  sunlight's  golden  ray. 

That  is  why  the  love-plaints  are  resounding. 

What  the  poets  hail  and  mourn, 
What  they  sing  and  are  propounding 

Is  the  song  of  the  unborn. 
D 
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SEED  AND  HARVEST 

YEA,  it  were  delightful  to  be  sharing 

In  the  making  of  a  future  new  and  better, 

Could  we  but  the  victory  be  comparing 
Of  the  weapons  tired  hands  now  fetter ! 

Could  the  victory  of  our  hosts  we  witness 
In  the  fight  for  justice,  truth,  and  light, 

Could  we  see  the  bad  o'ercome  by  fitness 
Ere  our  eye  breaks  in  death's  endless  night ! 

Woe  be  us  !     The  seed  ripes  but  too  slowly 
We  intrust  unto  the  earth  in  glee  ; 

Of  the  many  who  plow  in  faith  holy 
But  a  few  shall  once  the  harvest  see. 

Hence  we  must  depart  in  doubt  and  fear, 
Never  knowing  whether  storms  be  blowing 

Ere  our  seed  will  ripen  in  the  ear, 
And  destroy  what  our  hands  are  sowing 
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Whether  nature  in  its  envious  hate, 

Storming,  will  send  lightning  to  the  sleeper  ; 

Whether  hail  our  fields  will  devastate 
And  deprive  of  harvest-joys  the  reaper. 

Yea,  it  were  delightful  to  be  sharing 
In  a  future's  making  new  and  better, 

Could  we  but  the  victory  be  comparing 
Of  the  weapons  tired  hands  now  fetter  ! 
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PERSEVERE 
(PATIENCE) 

A  ROSEBUSH  stood  in  the  winter's  night 

In  the  garden  his  lot  berating  : 
'May  I  not  yet  bud  forth  in  blossoms  bright? 

How  long  must  I  be  waiting  ? ' 

There  came  a  zephyr  from  a  southern  shore 

Entreating:  '  Leave  thy  sorrow  ; 
I  'm  kissing  thee  now,  complain  thou  no  more, 

Thy  sadness  will  wane  with  to-morrow. 

'  Although  the  earth  is  still  white  with  snow, 

Spring  with  its  joy  is  near  ; 
Soon  cometh  the  sun  and  the  ice  must  go 

—But  to-day  the  time  is  not  here.' 
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THE  OLD  TUNE 

I  SAW  men  strive  with  main  and  with  might 

For  this  life's  every  possession  and  treasure, 
I  saw  how  they  chased  by  day  and  night 
After  all  that  glittered  and  made  life  bright, 
And  yet  sought  in  vain  for  pleasure. 

And  every  one  trod  alone  his  lane 

And  the  same  thing  they  all  hunted  ; 
The  strongest  ahead,  the  first  place  to  gain, 
And  the  thousands  followed  in  their  train 
That  each  one  might  reach  what  he  wanted. 

And  thus  they  grew  old,  quite  unaware 

That  their  locks  had  grown  pale  in  the  sequel, 
Yet  sons  I  saw  follow  with  anxious  care 
The  tracks  of  their  sires  and  seeking  the  glare 
Of  a  light  of  their  own  without  equal. 
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As  the  fathers  have  fought,  their  children  are 

fighting, 
No  armistice  they  know  until  their  heart-beats 

cease, 

Until  arbiter  death  all  things  is  righting, 
Until  the  strangling  time  their  longings  shall  be 

smiting, 
Until  the  grave  comes  with  its  peace. 
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THE  VOYAGE  OF  LIFE 

IT  is  not  meet  for  mortal  to  precensure 
What  in  this  world  his  actions  may  effect. 

He's  like  the  sailor,  who  his  launch  must  venture 
Into  the  sea — where  many  a  ship  is  wrecked. 

He's  like  the  husbandman,  who — never  knowing 
If  sun  will  scorch,  or  fruits  his  acres  yield — 

Still  in  the  days  of  spring  his  seed  is  sowing 
And  without  questioning  ever  tills  his  field. 

But  as  the  sower,  with  his  old  faith  lasting, 

Into  the  furrows'  depths  his  seed  is  casting 

Anew  and  yet  anew,  in  hope's  endeavour, 

Thus  man  should  sow  his  deeds  without  much 

caring. 

Perchance  his  seed  may  be  rich  harvest  bearing, 
And  for  the  good  indeed  springtime  is  ever ! 
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THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW 

THE  clatter  of  the  day  surrounds  us  loud, 

The  gathering  storm  unsafety  is  forestalling, 
And,   frightened,    many   view   each   threatening 

cloud, 
For  even  now  the  chilly  rain  is  falling. 

There  are  full  many  who  distrust  the  neiv 
In  secret  fear  that  it  might  now  unfold. 

Mark,  we  too  like  to  see  the  heavens  blue, 
The  good  that 's  new,  it  is  the  good  of  old. 

We  boldly  raise  our  hand  unto  the  light : 

The   golden    splendour   waned    that    made   the 

world  once  brighter  ; 
We  seek  the  happiness  that  none  need  rue. 

We  steer  our  ship  toward  the  anchor-ground 

Where  what  is  good  a  lasting  refuge  found  ; 

The  good  of  old,  it  is  the  good  that 's  new. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  LIFE 

DREADFUL  are  nature's  forces  in  their  rage, 
They    bear    a    lurking    grudge    against    each 

mortal; 
In  combat  with  all  creatures  they  engage, 

Who  would  be  happy  within  this  life's  portal. 
They  arm  themselves  with  storm,  with  icy  billows, 
With  scorching  flames  the  battlefield  they  seek, 
Their   heat    dries    up   the   springs   beneath   the 

willows, 
Their  poisonous  breath  makes  brightest  day 

grow  bleak. 

Once  man  stood  all  alone  within  this  sea 
And  looked  about  for  help  to  set  him  free. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  a  deliverer  must 

E'en  now  approach  and  with  a  mighty  power 

Meet  nature's  forces  with  one  conquering  thrust : 
A  God  before  whom  every  foe  should  cower. 
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But  though  poor  man  implored  in  dire  despair 
And  raised  his  weeping  eyes  to  heaven's  throne, 

Although  his  lips  were  quivering  in  prayer, 
He  stood  forsaken  in  the  world  alone  ; 

No  helper  to  his  rescue  ever  speeds  : 

He  stood  alone,  the  doer  of  his  deeds. 

He  then  arose  full  of  the  deepest  shame 

To  seek  earth's  comfort  by  his  own  endeavour, 
To  overcome  his  foe,  which  bore  the  blame 

That  he  was  hapless,  omnipotent,  and  clever. 
Will  he  be  victor  once  and  conquer  proudly 

The  enemy's  lowering  power  by  his  mind  ? 
Will  by  his  arms  he  tame,  however  stoutly, 

The  world's  fierce  forces,  merciless  and  blind  ? 
'Tis  vain  to  ask  of  fate,  itself  capricious, 
But  e'en  the  fight  to  venture  is  delicious. 
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ON  MONTE  PINCIO 

FROM  Monte  Pincio  at  the  evening  hour 
I  viewed  th'  eternal  City,  meditating ; 

The  birds  sang  slumber-songs  in  many  a  bower, 
And  every  sound  was  gradually  abating. 

The  buzz  below  me  was  to  me  a  token 

Of  multitudes,  who  through  the  streets  were 
turning 

So  pale  and  haggard — and  again  unspoken 
Within  my  heart  a  wound  of  old  was  burning. 

In  spirit  I  saw  all  the  generations 
Which  here  fell  in  the  feuds  which  many  nations 
Had  for  supremacy  fought  in  and  round  the 
City. 

And  from  the  throng  beneath,  from  out  the  slums 
It  called  :  '  Woe,  woe  to  the  millenniums 

Through  which  we  suffered  here  in  vain  and 
pity.' 
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YE  TEMPT  ME  IN  VAIN 

YE  tempt  me  in  vain  with  your  beaming  advance, 
And  your  fiddle  to  me  calls  vainly  ; 

I  will  not  join  you  in  the  mad  whirling  dance 
In  life's  bacchanals  so  gainly ! 

Too  deeply  I  looked  into  your  eyes, 

I  saw  the  sad  tears  'neath  your  smiling  ; 

I  heard  in  your  shouts  the  scornful  cries, 
Your  happiness  is  but  beguiling. 

Your  bosom  doth  harbour  more  pains  than  doth 
mine, 

Your  happiness  is  a  delusion  ; 
Through  your  jubilant  cries  your  sighs  will  whine: 

'Tis  better  to  weep  in  seclusion. 

Oh  say  what  shall  I  in  the  jovial  throng : 

— I  'm  living  in  sad  reservation, 
And  shrill  and  austere  sounds  my  discontent  song 

—What  shall  I  at  your  celebration  ? 
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NIGHT-THOUGHTS 

IN  deep  slumber  lies  the  earth  sedate, 

Closed  each  blooming  chalice  sweetly  scented, 
Free  from  every  burden's  crushing  weight 
Rests  the  creature,  no  brains  meditate; 

Gardens,  too,  sleep  moonshine-circumvented. 

Ah  !  the  time  of  a  few  hours  flies 

And  the  sun  again  to  rise  is  bound, 
Then  the  peace  which  all  my  bliss  implies 
With  the  morning-mists  to  heav'n  will  rise ; 
Life  begins  again  its  daily  round. 

All  press  forward,  all  in  gain  are  vying ; 

Every  billow  breaks  the  other's  might ; 
Conquering,  the  sun  sees  many  dying, 
Sees  the  beings  pass  in  pain  and  sighing, 

— But  the  creature  shouts  to  heaven's  light. 
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Darksome  phantoms  of  the  night,  be  going ! 

Speak  ye  not  of  withering  and  decay. 
Let  mankind  anew  their  seed  be  sowing, 
Let  them  think  of  happiness  and  mowing, 

— Let  them  see  the  sun  and  have  the  day ! 
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FAITH  AND  KNOWLEDGE 

BECAUSE  this  life  is  void  of  satisfaction 
Mankind  has  ever  weened  in  its  distraction  : 
That  up  in  heaven  beckoned  a  reward 

Unto  the  pious,  who  escape  earth's  paining  : 
'  And,  though  the  screening  veil  was  drawn  apart, 

We  would  in  certainty  be  nothing  gaining?1 

The   priests  were  preaching  it,  the  times   have 

flown  ; 

The  faith  of  old  descended  from  the  throne, 
Philosophers  the  dictum  now  impart : 

'  Eternal  death  is  all  that  is  remaining — 
And,  though  the  screening  veil  was  drawn  apart, 

We  would  in  certainty  be  nothing  gaining.' 

1  Arabic  saying. 
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THE  LOVE  OF  MAN 
(HUMAN  CHARITY) 

UPON  a  spring-day  bright  and  mild  and  bland 
A  royal  child  stood  at  the  castle's  bay 

And  looked  in  childish  glee  far  o'er  the  land, 
On  which  the  cheering  golden  sunshine  lay. 

The  birds  were  heard  in  sweet  and  playing  dally, 
Their  songs  filled  forest,  field,  and  air ; 

The  royal  child  looked  down  into  the  valley 
And  softly  said  :  '  How  is  this  world  so  fair  ! ' 

A  beggar  then  stepped  through  the  castle's  gate 
Who    dragged     himself,    upon    his    crutches 
creeping, 

He  lifted  up  his  hand  and  weeping  prayed 
The  king-child  for  an  aim,  in  silence  weeping. 

The  royal  child  in  anger  viewed  the  man, 
Who  met  the  sunshine  with  a  joyless  moan, 

Who,  lost  in  grief,  went  on  his  journey  wan, 
Bowed  down  by  age  and  void  of  hope — alone. 
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And  thoughtless  in  his  passion  he  seized  quickly 
A  precious  vase  wrought  by  the  artist's  hand, 

And  threw  it  to  the  man  so  weak  and  sickly 
From  the  high  window  down  into  the  sand. 

But  as  the  beggar  looked,  he  saw  quite  plain 

What  precious  treasure  was  destroyed  in  vain. 

The  real  helper  is  the  man  who  loves, 

Who  walks  through  life  to  tender  mercy  prone. 

The  cold  gift  thrown  to  poverty  with  gloves 
Deserves   that  it  be  dashed  'gainst   the  cold 
stone. 

His  duty  does  the  noble  man  and  brave 

That  not  the  sufferer  yet  more  should  suffer ; 

He  knows  the  richest  jewel  cannot  save 

Cast  at  the   poor  man's  feet :   'tis  not  love's 
offer. 
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HAPPINESS 

THE  human  soul  longs  for  the  great  forever, 

The  broad  immeasurable  and  the  deep  ; 
It  reaches  out  with  an  intense  endeavour 

For  fruits  which  mortal  man  could  never  reap. 
It  dreams  of  power's  happiness  extreme, 

Of  joys  the  greatest  grief  cannot  extinguish, 
Of  battle-fame,  of  wildest  bliss  supreme, 

Which  love-sick  trembling  hearts  cannot  relin- 
quish ; 

And  yet  our  lot  on  little  things  depends, 
The  universe  for  us  is  too  immense. 

Man  often  reaches  for  the  stars  defiant, 

Yea,  for  the   sun   which  glows  in    unreached 
heights, 

As  if  alone  from  far-off  climes  compliant 
Could  come  our  happiness  and  our  delights. 

Full  many  a  man  to  heaven  looks  in  fear, 
Imploring  to  be  saved  from  earthly  pain, 
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Well  knowing  that  his  weal  and  woe  appear 

In  nothing  else  but  in  this  earthly  train. 
Man  is  but  small  though  puffed  up  by  his  pride  : 
Dost  thou  seek  happiness — 'tis  at  thy  side. 

Seek  it  where  flowers  bloom  in  height  or  valley, 
Where,  by  their  perfume  drawn,  the  wanderers 

throng ; 

Seek  it  in  forest-shade  where  sweet  birds  rally 
And    greet   thee   with   their  soulful    morning 

song; 
Seek  it  where  noble  human  hearts  are  beating 

And  comfort  thee  when  stricken  down  by  care, 
Who  bear  with  thee  thy  sorrows,  e'er  repeating, 
When    void    of    hope    thou    wouldst    of    life 

despair, 

Look  not  to  heaven  where  the  stars  are  paling  : 
Seek  happiness  where  happiness  is  hailing. 
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A  SYMBOL 

'TWAS  summer  evening — at  the  forest's  edge 
I  stood  in  thought  fatigued  by  my  long  walk  ; 

Scarce  noticed  sank  the  sun  beneath  the  hedge, 
And  vanished  wholly  like  yon  distant  hawk. 

The  smaller  birds  descended  from  their  flight 
Down  to  the  budding  earth  to  seek  protection  ; 

Sublimely  proud  they  looked  down  from  their 

height, 
While  to  the  sun  they  sang  in  sweet  affection, 

When  from  the  earth  they  rose  into  the  light 
The  space  of  heaven  with  its  fiery  seal, 

Which  to  their  eye  appeared  so  grand  and  bright, 
As  if  it  bore  alone  the  world's  sole  weal. 

The  birds  descended  deep,  they  looked  no  more 
Up  to  the  gods'  bright  home — where  tempests 
lower, 
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They  fluttered  busy  fields  and  forests  o'er, 

To  build  on  mother  earth  their  nest  in  some 
safe  bower. 

And,  deeply  moved,  I  saw  their  flocks  pass  by 
Descending  ever  softly  in  their  roam  : 

A  symbol  unto  me  these  birds  imply 

Of  mankind  seeking  on  this  earth  a  home. 
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THE  OLD  CRY 

RUDE  and  merciless  the  times  are  fleeing, 
And  the  human  race  so  self-exalted, 

Bowed  by  sorrow  and  in  tears  each  being, 
Which  in  quarrel  with  fate  so  often  halted, 

Many  hours  in  memories  they  spend, 

Thinking  of  the  words  that  once  were  sounded 
Where    poor    man    was    struggling  sore    and 
wounded : 

'  Who  brings  comfort  is  our  welcome  friend? 

That  sweet  peace,  once  mankind's  prized  posses- 
sion 

As  the  records  of  the  past  related, 
It  became  a  myth  through  long  oppression  : 

And  I  think  of  struggling  men,  ill-fated, 
Who  to  serve  dark  powers  were  intent, 

And  meseems  as  if  I  heard  them  calling, 

Prostrate  on  cold  steps  of  temples  falling  : 
'  Who  brings  comfort  is  our  welcome  friend? 
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Though  the  centuries  have  past  and  gone, 
Dead  and  still  is  each  past  generation, 

Though  destroyed  is  the  gods'  ancient  throne — 
Still  men  lie  in  dust  in  low  prostration  ; 

And  I  hear  their  louder  cry  impend  : 
'  Show  us  in  our  night  at  last  a  light, 
Which  through  clouds  breaks  promising  and 
bright — 

"  Who  brings  comfort  is  our  welcome  friend" ' 
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A  SIMILE 

WHEN  to  heaven,  wandering,  I  look 

Whence  the  starry  myriads  send  me  greeting, 

Oft  I  stay  my  foot,  my  inmost  shook, 

And  mine  eye  to  far-off  climes  is  fleeting  ; 

And  my  thoughts  say  :  '  They  that  light  disperse, 

Every  star  there — is  a  universe ! ' 

When  through  crowded  city-streets  I  'm  walking, 
And  I  see  the  mass  of  men  haste  thither, 

See  the  thousands  hurrying,  trifling,  talking, 
Swept  along  as  if  by  floods  borne  whither — 

Then  the  cry  goes  through  my  soul,  so  terse : 

'  Ah,  each  creature  is  a  universe.  !  ' 
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PEACE 

I 
THE  deeds  of  heroes  did  at  all  times  claim 

The  praise  of  poets'  song,  most  freely  yielded  ; 
Through  all  the  centuries  resounds  the  fame 
Of    daunty    warriors,    who    the    sword    have 
wielded. 

The  bloody  strife  for  riches,  bliss,  and  might 
Seemed  ever  to  the  nations  full  of  glory  ; 

The  memory  of  the  strong  ones  they  kept  bright 
Who  stalked  through  life  with  clamour,  kings 
of  story. 

The  times  pass  by  and  none  from  death  can  save, 
The  past  is  gone,  its  brightest  stars  are  paling ; 

Full  many  a  hero  sank  into  his  grave, 

And  left  us  naught  but  earth's  distress  and 
wailing. 
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New  generations  come  and  cry  to  God  : 

Oh,  would  that  love  be  soon  the  governing 
power ! 

May  battles  cease  and  stain  no  more  earth's  sod. 
Cursed  be  all  violence  ! — peace  be  our  dower ! 

But  when  the  Greeks  unto  their  bloody  victors 
In  ecstasy  sang  everlasting  praises, 

And  when  the  Romans,  headed  by  their  Lictors, 
Their  brutal  warriors  showed  in  public  places, 

Then  say,  what  gratitude  is  due  the  man 
Who  shall  once  in  the  noblest  work  succeed, 

The  saviour  who  shall  break  life's  crushing  ban, 
And  who  shall  bring  all  nations  peace  indeed? 
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PEACE 

ii 

WITHIN  my  dream  I  saw  two  hosts  contending, 

Engaged  in  war  for  a  far-reaching  land. 
I  saw  distraction  for  each  foe  impending, 

Saw  many  bodies  lying  in  the  sand. 
The  evening  came,  before  it  fled  the  day ; 

The  sun's  last  ray  grew  pale  in  hazy  languor, 
And  in  his  blood  full  many  a  hero  lay, 

But  oh!  no  end  there  was  of  weapons'  clangour, 
For  fame  and  riches  were  at  stake  to  vie, 
The  battle-cry  went  shouting  :  '  Win  or  die  ! ' 

Then  suddenly  from  out  the  neighbouring  grove 
The   nightingale's    sweet    plaintive    notes    re- 
sounded ; 
A  tremor  to  the  fighters'  hearts  it  drove 

And,  carried  by  the  wind,  from  host  to  host  it 
bounded, 
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And  where  it  went  the  raging  battle  ceased, 
The  weapons  slowly  sank,  the  sinews  freeing  ; 

A  higher  power  had  grim  hate  appeased, 
Each  hater  changed  again  to  human  being. 

Then  I  awoke  and  quickly  sped  the  vision ; 

The  dream,  however,  had  fulfilled  its  mission. 

For  life  now  seemed  to  me  in  meditation 

Just  such  a  battle  in  which  all  are  sharing. 
Oh,  had  I  but  the  power  on  each  occasion 

To  sing  a  song  of  peace  unto  the  daring — 
A  song  before  which  weapons  would  be  sinking, 

Which  clank  and  clash  like  ocean  billows  rage, 
A  song  before  which  battle-roar  be  shrinking, 

Because    the    hatred    of   the    heart    it   would 

assuage, 

And  say  to  men  in  accents  sweet  and  small 
That  we  are  but  poor  mortals  after  all. 
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IN  THE  RAILWAY  COUPEE 

MEADOWS,  fields,  and  trees  fly  by, 

Villages  pass  in  transition, 
Over  all  doth  glance  the  eye 

And  can  nowhere  rest  its  vision. 

Ah  !  I  sit  cramped  and  unfree, 

Thronged  by  strangers,  sad  and  merry. 
'  What  are  all  these  folks  to  me? ' 

Rises  in  my  thoughts  the  query. 

People  who  but  chance  to-day 
On  my  transient  journey  bore, 

And  meseems  as  must  I  say : 
'  Only  once  and  never  more.' 

Yet  but  slowly  pass  the  hours 

That  have  joined  us,  thee  and  me, 

And  the  time  is  short  that 's  ours 
Once  in  the  eternity  ! 
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Yawning  our  watch  consulting, 

Where  the  hands  move  on  and  gain, 
Thinks  not  one  of  us  revolting, 
That  we  never  meet  again. 

Habit  dulls  our  heads  and  wishes 
And  the  hearts  are  light  and  free, 

When  on  earth  we  roam  like  fishes 
In  the  wide  indifferent  sea. 

Now  in  mass  one  billow  only 
Sweeps  us  onward  in  its  wrath, 

Then  again  each  wanderer  lonely 
Walks  its  own  and  separate  path. 
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PURIFICATION 

No  more  battles  will  I  venture 
In  this  life's  great  fight,  ungainly, 

Where  the  victors  within  censure 
That  the  conquering,  too,  is  vainly. 

Where  the  strongest  feels  not  pleasant, 
Thinking  evermore  in  sorrow  : 

He  that  is  oppressed  at  present, 
Will  oppressor  be  to-morrow  ! 

No  more  battles  will  I  venture, 
Will  forgive  and  leave  the  past ; 

Say  to  mankind  without  censure  : 
'  Let  us  human  be  at  last ! ' 
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THE  LOT  OF  THE  POET 

THERE  was  a  poet,  who  in  deep-felt  grief 
The  woe  of  all  mankind  within  was  bearing, 

Who  brought  to  all  the  suffering  relief, 
And  as  brother  all  their  ills  was  sharing. 

His  song  was  like  the  harp's  discordant  sound 
Struck  for  the  last  time  by  a  human  hand  ; 

His  dirges  went  the  earthly  lands  around 

Like  to  the  wind  which  does  still  sighs  dis- 
band. 

Ah !  he  too  deeply  felt  the  world's  great  pain, 
Life's  sorrow  led  him  onward  to  distraction  ; 

The  discord  shrieking  through  our  being's  main 
Subdued  him,  and  he  died  in  mean  obduction. 

His  life-work,  though,  escaped  annihilation, 
The  learned  comment  on  it  root  and  stem ; 

They  show  the  woe  that  caused  his  own  cessation 
Too    young,   alas ! — and    that    is   what    keeps 
them. 
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CONFESSION 

No,  I  do  not  fear  the  pains  of  hell, 
Nor  in  worlds  to  come  an  expiation  ; 

Fear  no  powers  which  by  tortures  fell 

For  our  earthly  faults  threat  compensation. 

I  fear  not  the  judges  of  the  dead, 

Which  my  deeds  in  future  will  be  weighing,- 
But  I  fear  the  generations,  led 

To  a  fuller  light,  when  I  am  long  decaying ! 

When  I  long  have  gone  to  rest  eternal 

They  will  still  my  deeds  here  see  and  meet, 

And  I  ask  myself  with  fear  internal : 

'Can  I  stand  before  their  judgment-seat?' 

For  my  epigones  my  deeds  can  measure 

By  the  vast  rule  of  eternities, 
When  they  come,  my  seed  is  ripe  by  pressure 

In  the  sunheat  of  the  centuries. 
F 
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All  their  woe — myself  in  part  have  proffered, 
For  in  golden  letters  it  is  written  : 

By  each  wrong  which  thy  heart  ever  suffered 
Was  the  happiness  of  the  coming  smitten. 

No,  I  fear  no  judges  of  the  dead, 

Who  my  deeds  in  future  will  be  weighing : 
But  the  thinkers  and  the  poets  give  me  dread, 

Who  will  live  here  when  I  'm  long  decaying. 
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NEW  TIMES 

Lo,  new  times  for  which  we  panted, 

A  new  spirit  will  be  ours, 
When  the  things  that  now  are  granted 

Change  to  problematic  powers. 

When  the  boldest  seamen  utter : 
'  Never  thus  did  rage  the  flood ' ; 

When  the  best  men  doubtful  stutter : 
'  What  is  bad  and  what  is  good  ? ' 

When  dear  stars  extinct  are  sinking 
Which  we  followed  in  their  flight, 

When  in  distant  space  are  blinking 
New  worlds  in  a  hopeful  light. 

Lo,  new  times  we  then  are  sighting, 
When  impelled  thine  arms  are  fated 

'Gainst  a  world  to  stand  afighting 
Which  in  part  thou  hast  created. 
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FROM  THE  PATH  OF  LIFE 

WHO  suffered  bitter  wrong  as  an  intrusion, 
To  him  the  earth  is  enveloped  in  night, 

He  weens  all  mankind  'gainst  him  in  collusion 
Where   one  has   basely   failed   in   wrong  and 
slight ; 

The  world  seems  full  of  devils,  trouble  giving — 

One  man  makes  us  despair  of  all  the  living. 

But  when  through  life  we  walk  in  lone  seclusion, 
Because  our  soul  imagines  all  men  cold, 

And  then  we  find  in  our  despair's  confusion 
A  single  sympathetic  heart  of  gold, 

We  list  in  joy  unmindful  of  all  others: 

One  man  can  reconcile  us  with  our  brothers. 
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BASENESS 

FEARLESS  though  we  may  assemble 
'Gainst  a  foe  in  battle-lines, 

Yet  despairing  oft  we  tremble 
Before  mankind's  base  designs. 

Oh,  no  shield  is  e'er  availing 

'Gainst  the  cowards'  hateful  race, 

They  make  ever  heroes  paling 
As  before  Medusa's  face. 

Who  beholds  her  snake-head  moping, 
His  blood  turns  to  stone  apace ; 

He  can  nevermore  be  hoping 
For  a  springtime  of  our  race. 

Ah,  I  'd  wander  glad  the  thorny 
Path  of  night  where  hope  inclines, 

Could  I  banish  from  my  journey 
Only  mankind's  base  designs  ! 
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TRUE  GREATNESS 

IN  quiet  nook,  far  from  the  wild  confusion 
Where  man  for  happiness  has  ever  vied, 

Thy  soul  may  still  be  pure  in  its  seclusion, 
Although  the  fates  thee  many  things  denied. 

But  in  the  whirl  of  life  'mong  greedy  masses, 
Where  each  one  thinks  the  highest  good  to 
find, 

And  grasp  it  with  strong  fist  before  it  passes — 
There  many  stumble  in  their  passion  blind. 

But  who  is  steadfast  in  the  whirl  and  only 

Keeps  his  proud  spirit  to  his  own  stars  raised, 

A  lonely  man  with  noble  thoughts  and  lonely— 
But  he  is  great,  although  by  no  one  praised. 
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THE  FREETHINKERS 

THE  shining  lights  of  mankind  are  the  thinkers, 
To  generations  the  right  path  they  show ; 

They  hold  the  flambeau  with  unwavering  fingers, 
To  guide  the  seeking  ones  where'er  they  go. 

Before  their  shining  light  the  shades  of  night 

must  vanish, 

Before  their  call  all  fallacies  must  run  ; 
Before  their  breath  the  sea  of  fogs  must  vanish, 
They   are  the    morning-winds   that   clear  the 
sun. 

They  scoff  at  power  and  at  outward  honours, 
And  at  the  men  who  seek  them  without  rest ; 

They   do  not  need  earth's  show,  nor  need    its 

donors, 
Elated  with  what  glows  within  their  breast. 
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They  know  men  are  enslaved  by  their  illusions, 
That  but  the  light  of  truth  can  set  men  free, 

That  only  men  of  mind  and  their  effusions 
Remain  a  saving  power  in  eternity ; 

They  know  no  fame  of  battle-heroes  lingers, 
That  every  song  of  victory  dies  away  ; 

But  that  mankind  will  ever  bless  its  thinkers, 
So  long  as,  struggling,  it  will  see  the  day. 
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FULL  of  comfort  from  stars  long  extinguished, 
Still  doth  light  illuminate  our  night, 

Tells  us  of  far-distant  worlds  distinguished, 
Worlds  once  great  and  powerful  and  bright. 

Sweet  and  pleasant  from  long-fallen  bowers 
Sound  the  poets'  songs  with  all  their  verities  ; 

Nations  die,  their  works  live  but  for  hours, 
But  their  song  lives  through  eternities. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  GEORG  VON  GIZYCKI 

THE  good  die  young — this  cruel  word  of  fate 
Again  proved   true.      A  bright  star  paled  in 
renting ; 

A  noble  spirit  fled  this  mortal  state, 

And  left  us  here  behind,  his  end  lamenting. 

And  all  who  had  looked  up  unto  that  star, 

Who  had  sought  comfort  in  its  light  of  glad- 
ness, 
With  weeping  eye  look  to  the  distance  far 

And   sigh  in   pain  :    the  night  came  with  its 
sadness. 

Thy  lot  reminds  us  of  the  saws  of  old, 

Of  heroes  brave,  whom  death  at  last  defeated, 

When  they  had  fought  their  battle,  staunch  and 

bold, 
And  had  for  this  earth's  highest  price  competed. 
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For  light  thou  fought'st  through  all  thy  earthly 

days, 

Its  floods  enveloped  thee  like  heaven's  shower ; 
Thy  small  band  led  thy  sword's  bright,  flashing 

blaze — 
They  trusted  in  the  good  and  in  its  power. 

The  flame  that  glowed  within  thy  noble  soul, 
Which   bore   thee   up   to   light   and   heaven's 
breath, 

Still  glorifies  thine  image  at  the  goal — 

Great  was  thy  life  and  beautiful  thy  death ! 
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DREYFUS 

(1900) 

AGAIN  the  century's  end  in  dread  must  witness 
The  two  great  powers  in  their  bitter  rancour 

Contend  for  aye,  as  men,  and  probe  their  fitness, 
And  neither  of  them  may  the  other  conquer. 

The  conflict  of  the  light  with  dreadful  night, 
Of  which  the  ancient  nations  sang  commending, 

Again  awoke  like  lion's  threatening  fright 
And  all  mankind  look  on  in  fear  unending. 

No  spectacle  like  this  the  world  has  seen  ; 

Upon  all  people  it  lay  like  a  ban  : 
Two  worlds  are  fighting  in  a  hellish  spleen 

With  their  last  strength  but  for  a  single  man. 

The  fight  is  undecided,  but  a  ray 

Of  truth  unto  the  earth  descended. 
Fight  on,  oh  friends,  that  at  some  other  day 

By  victory  complete  the  conflict  may  be  ended  ! 
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That  ye  may  drive  the  baleful,  lying  powers, 
Which  ever  override  man's  happiness, 

From  their  mischievous  path,  where  ruin  lowers, 
And  cast  them  boldly  back  into  their  nothing- 
ness. 
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TO  EMIL  ZOLA 

(AFTER  HIS  CONDEMNATION) 

THOU  art  condemned — but  the  entire  world 
From  its  oppressive  anguish  thou  set'st  free ; 

Down  into  future  aeons  thou  hast  hurled 
Thy  cry  of  justice,  truth,  and  liberty. 

If  thou  hadst  kept  thy  peace,  thy  race  forsaking, 
We  would  err  in  despair  through  this  earth's 

night. 
What  is  life  worth,  if  through  the   streets   are 

breaking 
Triumphant  howls  of  base  and  baneful  might? 

Thy  word  of  thunder  renewed  strength  is  giving, 
The  word  so  bravely  spoken  :  '  I  accuse  ! ' 

Receive  men's  thanks  that  they  again  are  living, 
That  they  again  may  live  without  abuse. 
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FRANCE  AT  THE  BIER  OF  ZOLA 

As  at  Cordelia's  corpse  once  stood  King  Lear, 
With  laurel  wreath  his  forehead  to  adorn, 

The  sons  of  France  stand  now  at  Zola's  bier, 
'Thou  meantest  well  indeed,'  they  weep  and 
mourn. 

'  In  night  of  madness  France  thee  once  discarded 
Because  thou  spak'st  the  truth ' — ah  !  none  but 
thee! 

'  But  nobly  hast  thou  now  thy  land  rewarded  : 
Out  of  its  deepest  shame  thou  set'st  it  free. 

'  Ah  !  wert  thou  living,  we  'd  storm  without  a  fear 
All  castles  of  truth's  enemies  at  death  : 

Away ! '  we  loudly  now  cry  with  King  Lear : 
'Thy  dog  doth  live — but  thou  hast  not  a  breath !' 
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IN  ROME 

I  LOOK  from  my  window's  quiet 
On  the  feverish  vibrations, 

And  I  cannot,  though  I  try  it, 

Quench  my  renewed  lamentations. 

How  men  pant  and  toil  and  wrestle, 
Unsuppressed  by  pain  and  strife, 

All  by  force  would  closely  nestle 
At  the  table  of  this  life. 

All  would  a  soft  bed  require 

Full  of  comfort,  smooth  and  fine; 

Each  one  calls  :  '  What  I  acquire 
In  the  battle,  that  is  mine  ! ' 

But,  alas !  their  arms  are  trembling, 
And  their  tired  feet  are  wounded. 

Ah  !  they  fight  for  life,  resembling, 
Which  is  by  pale  want  surrounded. 
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And  in  their  tired- look,  ill-freighted, 
I  read  all  their  care  and  sorrow ; 

Three  times  blessed  are  the  sated, 
But  we  tremble  at  '  to-morrow.' 

I  look  from  my  window's  quiet 
Down  upon  the  wild  contentions, 

Think  of  songs  among  the  riot 
And  of  legends  history  mentions. 

And  before  me  re-created 

Stand  the  heroes  in  their  glory, 

Who  for  valour  celebrated 
Ever  were  in  song  and  story. 

Heroes,  with  strong  arms  and  passion, 

Nevermore  in  battle  yielding, 
Fighters  who  knew  no  compassion, 

Scorning  want,  and  weak  ones  shielding, 

Who  bore  fate  no  grudge,  unstunted, 
Who  not  yet  of  life  had  sickened, 

Who  by  force  took  what  they  wanted, 
And  whose  steps  their  victories  quickened, 
G 
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Who  in  might  themselves  were  sunning, 
Glorying  upon  life's  height, 

Who  spoke  boasting,  merry  shunning, 
'  Oh,  how  is  this  world  so  bright ! ' 

I  look  from  my  window's  quiet 
Down  upon  life's  wild  pulsation, 

And  at  heart  I  must  defy  it, 
Man's  conceit,  in  lamentation. 

For  within  a  voice  is  calling : 

'  All  these  lauded  ones  are  zeroes. 

There  the  poor  in  want  appalling 
Are,  forsooth,  much  greater  heroes.' 
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THE  TIMES  ARE  OUT  OF  JOINT 

FULL  many  greatest  happiness  would  acquire 
Upon  this  earth  of  duties,  cares,  and  sorrow, 

And  to  be  freed  from  pain  is  their  desire, 
To-day  that  is  their  effort  and  to-morrow. 

But  yet  they  shrink  from  effort  so  momentous 
To  overcome  all  woe  within  our  border, 

And  boldly  heed  the  tenet  so  tremendous : 
'  Ye  came  upon  this  earth  to  give  it  order ! ' 

The  good  man  may  with  horror  only  witness 
The  disunited  world,  void  of  all  fitness, 

Which    everywhere  in   threatening   gloom  we 
see — 

And  yet  in  life  he  may  be  elevated 

At  all  times  by  the  thought :     '  The  world  has 

waited 
In  all  its  woe  and  misery  for  thee.' 
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IN  THE  LIBRARY 

BOOK  by  book  in  lofty  station, 

Greeting  on  these  walls  thou  'rt  seeing, 
Seekest  thou  still  consolation  ? 

To  the  ancient  tomes  be  fleeing. 

Let  them  tell  thee  of  each  nation, 
Of  man's  happiness  and  sighing, 

Of  their  joys  and  resignation, 
Bliss  of  love  and  fear  in  dying. 

Through  the  dusty  volumes  tremble 
Fear  and  hope  in  vain  begotten  ; 

Open  them  and  there  assemble 

A  whole  world  long  since  forgotten  ; 

A  whole  world  of  care  and  sorrow, 
A  whole  world  of  deepest  grief, 

Also  dreaming  of  the  '  morrow,' 
Which  would  surely  bring  relief. 
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TIMES  THAT  ARE  GONE 

AGAIN  one  eve,  the  summer-day  was  sinking, 
The  long-forgotten  song  filled  all  my  cell ; 

Of  thee  and  of  thy  songs  I  sat  a- thinking, 
And  memory  held  me  in  its  spell. 

My  thoughts  went  back  to  times  that  once  existed, 
And  crowding  came  to  me  the  memories. 

I  felt  a  world  pass  by  me  while  I  listed 
Unto  these  ancient  melodies. 

Days  that  are  gone,  so  rich  in  joy  and  pain, 
Arose  before  mine  eyes  with  power  bold  ; 

I  lived  through  them  again  and  yet  again, 
They  Ve  passed  away  and  I  am  old. 
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ADMONITION 

IT  is  so  easy  praising  and  condemning 
The  child  e'en  by  its  parents'  mingled  deeds, 

The  people  by  the  race  their  course  is  hemming, 
All  things  around  us  by  their  ancient  seeds. 

It  is  so  easy  to  make  a  division 
'Mong  men  according  to  a  fixed  plan, 

By  race  and  class,  in  love,  hate,  and  ambition, 
Instead  of  judging  by  his  deeds  the  man. 

It  is  so  easy  in  our  accusation 

To  charge  the  race  with  one  man's  wrong  and 

lust, 
To  hate  at  heart  th'  entire  generation, 

It  is  so  easy — is  it  also  just? 

Judge  thou  the  one\    What  are  to  thee  the  masses? 

The  single  man  is  to  be  judged,  me  deems ! 
The  pure  at  heart  in  depths  one  often  passes, 
And  on  the  heights  the  small  ones  live  in  classes. 

Man's  life  is  not  as  simple  as  it  seems. 
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UNITED  IN  THE  COMBAT 

BOUND  alone  by  duty's  narrow  sphere, 

Crushed  by  life's  small  fight  in  rein  and  bridle, 

Many  a  man  exhausted  drops  his  spear, 
Thinks  his  faithful  struggle  vain  and  idle. 

If  he  knew  that  in  the  same  endeavour, 

Striving  for  the  same  ideal  goal, 
Thousands  boldly  fight  at  his  side  ever — 

It  would  end  the  anguish  of  his  soul. 

Therefore  it  is  precious  when  all  act  united 
And  by  word  the  timid  ones  atone. 

Many  a  heart  cries  then  respited  : 
'  Blest  am  I,  for  I  fight  not  alone  ! ' 
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THE  TRUE  LIGHT 

THE  privilege  of  noble  souls  'twas  ever, 

When   o'er  the   earth  night's  darkest   shades 

were  drawn 

To  see  a  glimmer  which  proclaimed  forever 
To  them  :    '  Hope  on,  a  morning  once  must 
dawn.' 

And    these    enlightened    ones    in    speech    were 
offering 

Unto  the  mass  what  they  themselves  did  see  ; 
They  preach  to  them  :  '  Lo,  from  your  suffering 

Your  deeds  alone  can  ever  set  you  free.' 

But,  ah  !  the  people  mock  the  prophets'  teaching, 
That  they  themselves  must  shape  their  destiny's 

course ; 

They  ever  thought  through  fasting  and  beseech- 
ing 
To  gain  salvation  from  above  by  force. 
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The  light  of  heaven  indeed  calls  forth  the  flowers, 
And  by  its  power  quickens  all  things  too; 

But  to  pour  love  in  these  cold  souls  of  ours 
It  never  can — that  only  man  can  do. 

In  vain  we  look  to  heaven,  overawing 

The  earth  by  golden  light  and  sterner  law — 
Alas !  before  the  sun  the  winter's  snow  is  thaw- 
ing, 

The  ice  within  our  hearts,  though,   will    not 
thaw ! 
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PROLOGUE 

i 

(To  a  Popular  Entertainment  at  Frankfurt  A/M.) 

I  GREET  ye  all  who  in  this  hall  assembled 

To  this  festivity,  we  waited  not  in  vain  ! 
Ye  heard  our  call  and  ye  have  not  dissembled, 

Ye  came  from  daily  life's  ne'er-resting  strain. 
Here  to  enjoy  yourselves  is  your  intention 

By  noble  art,  which  gives  us  wings  below, 
Which  shows  us  a  new  world  and  breaks  our 
tension, 

Which  frees  us  for  a  time  from  all  our  woe ! 
The  mart's  noise  could  not  drown  nor  over-cover 
Your  longing  for  the  beautiful  we  offer. 

The  hopes  of  man  on  earth  forever  wander 

To    heights   above,  to   realms   which   no   one 
saw ; 

And,  dreaming  of  a  wonderland,  we  saunter 
Into  a  '  heaven  '  full  of  bliss  and  awe, 
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Where    everything    which    mankind    here    doth 
sever 

Seems  as  by  wondrous  charm  to  disappear, 
Where  all  men  brothers  are  again  forever, 

United  by  true  love  and  freed  from  fear. 
We  dream  of  this  enchanted  land  we  sue  : 
The  spirit  of  the  artist  makes  it  true. 

When  hate  and  anger  tear  the  race  asunder, 

And  none  will  trust  the  other  longer,  then 
We  look  above  ourselves,  that  we  may  yonder, 

Up  in  the  air,  new  temples  build  for  men. 
And    though    on    work-days,    in    life's    stormy 
weather, 

Forsaken  we  may  wander  all  alone, 
Let  festive  days  at  least  bring  us  together, 

In  art's  enjoyment  let  us  all  be  one. 
Oh,  could  we  carry  into  life  from  this  our  meet- 
ing, 
A  part  of  what  increases  our  heart's  beating! 

For  void  of  peace  and  joy  our  days  are  dragging, 
Because  our  souls  have  long  since  lost  their 
peace, 
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Though  travelling  the  same  roads,  each  one  is 
lagging 

Behind  the  others  by  himself  apiece. 
But  we  who  long  since  saw  with  pain  and  sorrows 

How  in  this  life's  incessant  roves  and  rows 
Each  one  but  drags  himself  in  his  own  furrows, 

We  called  you  full  of  love  into  this  house, 
That  you  be  warmed,  borne  upward,  and  enlighted 
By  art's  bright  flames,  in  which  all  are  united. 

Once  it   was   thought   in   times   now  long   for- 
gotten, 

That  art  and  science  with  their  wondrous  light, 
Which  artists'  spirits  proudly  had  begotten, 

Belonging  to  a  few,  were  to  the  mass  denied. 
To-day  we  boast  aloud :  Art's  lofty  realm 

To  every  one  is  open  for  his  pleasure. 
'Tis  like  the  golden  sun  to  overwhelm 

The  hearts  in  love,  a  true  and  lasting  treasure, 
The  comforter  who  e'er  to  bless  us  deigns 
When  cold  the  world  is  silent  at  our  pains. 

The  artist  true  would  deem  his  sphere  too  narrow 
If  he  should  work  but  for  the  few  select; 
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What  he  produces  by  his  brain  and  marrow 

He  wants  to  give  to  all,  not  to  a  sect, 
Unto  his  followers,  who  're  elevated 
By  his  own  fire  and  his  lofty  art, 
That  gives  them  comfort  true,  for  which  they 

waited, 
For  which  they  long  when  need  and  anguish 

smart. 

He  is  indeed  the  artist  genuine 
To  whom   the   happy    mass    says :    '  Thou   art 
mine! ' 

The  times  are  past  when  we  in  youth  were  merry, 

And  when  our  little  circle  we  saw  gay : 
We  'd  like  to  see  all  gather  round  us  cheery — 

Art  for  the  mass  is  no  deceptive  sway ! 
The  boundaries  set  up  by  men  must  vanish, 

In  dust  they  lie  by  our  mere  will  scathed, 
That  unity  all  sufferings  shall  banish, 

Is  ever  our  hope  and  our  faith. 
We  mount  new  heights  and  nevermore  look  back, 
And  loud  we  call  :   To  mankind  a  free  track  ! 
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ii 

(At  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  Society  of  Journalists  and 
Authors,  Frankfurt  A/M.) 

WHAT  every  day  brings  forth  without  compas- 
sion, 

With  what  exists  contends  from  day  to  day, 
It  will  not  let  our  heart  in  faithful  fashion 

Be  true  to  what  is  past  and  cannot  stay. 
Men  by  new  wonders  every  day  surrounded, 

To  think  of  what  has  been  now  scarcely  deem  ; 
To  them  life  by  what  is  To-day  is  bounded, 

The  Yesterday  to  them  is  a  dreamt  dream  ! 
But  hope  of  future  fills  their  bosom's  core  ; 
What  means  to  us  a  world  that  is  no  more? 

Thus  years  fly  by  which  we  are  not  observing, 
Until  a  day  of  memory  bids  us  stay 

And    mind    the    past    from    which   we  're    daily 

swerving  : 
The  present  time  is  not  your  own  to-day  ! 
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Tis  such  a  day,  one  of  commemoration 

Of  twenty-five  long  years,  that  calls  us  here, 

To  think  of  that  past  day  in  celebration, 

When  first  they  met  our  friends  so  true  and 
dear, 

And  founded  this  ideal  brotherhood 

That  it  might  stay  and  grow  and  work  for  good. 

We  praise  the  men  who  on  that  great  occasion 

United  for  success,  as  now  this  day  allows ; 
We  praise  the  men  who  build  the  firm  founda- 
tion 

In  quiet  patience  unto  this  our  house. 
We  need  just  such  a  house,  for  little  peace  is 

given 

To  those  who  wield  the  pen  to  set  men  free, 
Restless  from  battle  they're  to  battle  driven 
If  fearless  they  attack  the  powers  that  be; 
If  in  the  fray  with  foes  to  treachery  prone 
They,  struggling,  would  build   up  what  is  their 
own. 

Would  not  the  world  rob  us  of  every  feature 
That  is  our  own  and  make  all  men  the  same? 
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The  will,  acts,  mind  and   faith  of  every  human 

creature 

Are  e'er  attacked  by  foes  who  would  us  maim. 
How  sad  it  were,  if  every  one  stood  single 
In  this  contention  for  his  highest  good  ; 
If  he  could  never  with  his  fellows  mingle 

And    draw    new    courage   from    their    braver 

mood. 
Who  swims  with  all  the  stream  is  carried  without 

care, 
Who  stems  himself  against  it  must  despair ! 

For  on  the  soul  the  question  ever  presses 

Which  many  an  anxious  hour  doth  propound  : 
If  every  riddle  which  the  world  distresses 

Is  the  solution  right  which  we  have  found? 
Has  it  the  truth  which  we  have  been  outpour- 
ing 

Upon  a  thousand  leaves,  for  good  or  worse, 
Like  breakers  of  the  sea,  like  storm-winds  roar- 
ing? 

Did  not  our  word  of  blessing  turn  to  curse? 
The  pen  may  kill  or  save,  retard  or  spurn  ; 
It  leads  the  world  to  good  or  bad  in  turn. 
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Who  would  not  tremble,  if  he  will  consider 

What  mighty  things  our  pen  knows  to  create ! 
In  hours  of  danger  'tis  the  nations'  bidder, 

It  calls  to  peace  and  calls  to  arms  a  state, 
Like  to  the  Roman  in  his  toga's  folding 

Bore  Peace  and  War,  as  arbiter  of  fate, 
The  pen  the  nations'  destiny  is  moulding ; 

Destruction  or  victory  bears  its  slate. 
But  he  is  worthy  of  it  and  applause 
Who  boldly  wields  it  in  a  righteous  cause. 

We  need  not  now,  like  Hutten,  bear  together 

The   sword    and    pen    the   world's  wrongs    to 

atone  ; 
We  now  can  fight  our  battles  in  all  weather 

With  pen  in  hand  and  with  that  all  alone. 
And  if  to-day  we  justly  are  rejoicing 

In  what  has  been  achieved,  by  this  our  feast, 
We  proudly  our  new  pledges  now  are  voicing 

To  strive  for  freer  heights,  each  the  old  spirit's 

priest ; 

For  a  new  will  but  new  things  can  bring  forth, 
Can  give  old  forms  new  meaning  of  their  worth. 


II 
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VERSES 

(At  the  leave-taking  of  Carl  Scholl,  Speaker  of  the  Free- 
Religious  Society  at  Nuremberg,  October  16,  1898.) 

'TIS   in  the  name   of  those,  who've  heard  thy 

preaching 

And  proudly  honour  thee  in  deepest  heart, 
Who  pledge  in  solemn  hour  adherence  to  thy 

teaching, 

That  I  address  thee  when  thou  wouldst  depart. 
We're  ardently  constrained  our  thanks  to  utter, 

But  I  approach  thee  only  with  a  dread, 
For  my  weak  word  our  thanks  can  only  stutter 
For  all  thou'st  done  for  us  in  thine  exalted 

stead, 

For  all  thou  'st  given  us  in  mildness  and  in  fire — 
It  is  so  much — it  is  a  life  entire. 

If  we  look  back — our  eye  beholds  astounded 
What  thou  hast  done  for  all  humanity  ; 

Still  by  thy  spirit's  breath  we  are  surrounded, 
Which  through  thy  word  became  our  property. 
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Thy  good  example  us  from  earth  has  lifted, 
It  was  our  guiding-star  upon  our  way. 

Thou  hast  denied  thyself  where  others  drifted, 
Because  on  purer  heights  thy  landmark  lay, 

Because  the  low  thou  didst  despise,  and  letter, 

Because  thy  aim  was  men  on  earth  to  better. 

For  thou  wast  different  from  many  others 

Who  ravingly  devoured  the  meal  of  life. 
For  light  and  truth,  for  justice  to  thy  brothers, 

Unmindful  of  thyself,  we  saw  thee  strive  ; 
And  not  in  vain  has  been  thy  mighty  fighting, 

And  not  without  effect  has  been  thy  word  ! 
With  pride  in  our  eyes  thou  may'st  be  sighting : 

Thy  best  in  our  spirit  still  shows  forth ; 
For  all  thy  teachings,  so  sublime  and  precious, 
Are  graven  in  our  souls  as  efficacious. 

Thou  fought'st  for  those,  who  from  depths  dark 

and  lowly 
Looked  to  the  clouds,  through  which  the  sun 

breaks  bright, 

For  those  who  sought  the  truth  in  fervour  holy  ; 
Thy  banner  bore  the  words  :  Let  tJiere  be  light! 
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Full  many  truly  in  youth's  ardour  may 
Glow  for  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  hour, 

But  different  it  is,  from  day  to  day 

To  labour  for  them  through  a  life  with  power : 

We  honour,  praise,  and  love  in  thee  persistent 

That  thou  wast  true  unto  thyself  and  aye  con- 
sistent! 

Accept  then  now  the  hearty  thanks  we  tender 

In  solemn  hour  on  this  our  parting  day. 
Thy  noble  image  ever  strength  will  render 

To  noble  deeds  on  life's  long  weary  way. 
It  will  remind  us,  with  a  courage  true, 

To  walk  through  life  with  our  heads  erected, 
And  without  fear  of  men,  our  path  pursue 

Until  light's  kingdom  is  on  earth  perfected. 
What    thou    hast    dreamed    and   longed    for   in 

man's  sphere — 
In  our  hearts  it  shall  in  truth  appear ! 
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PROLOGUE 

(For  the  Memorial  Celebration  of  Moritz  v.  Egidy 
in  Hamburg.) 

LIKE  to  the  wanderer,  who  goes  his  way 

Through   vine-clad   hills,  through   forest   and 

through  meadows, 

And  knows  not  that  not  one  of  these  will  stay — 
Thus  we  pass  careless  through  life's  lights  and 

shadows. 

Like  to  the  wanderer,  who  in  stormy  night 
Sees  the  strong  oak  fall  in  the  hurricane, 
And  shrinks  before  that  dread  destructive  might, 
By  which  e'en  the  most  glorious  thing  is  slain — 
Thus  we  halt  sadly  before  things  annoying, 
When  fate  before  our  feet  some  great  thing  is 
destroying. 

To-day  we  stop  our  pace,  our  soul  encumbers 
A  dire  pain,  which  through  our  circle  ran, 
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For    fate   with    ruthless    hand    tore    from    our 
numbers, 

Threatening  us  all,  our  best,  most  noble  man  ; 
Him,  who  had  looked  for  stars  to  be  his  own, 

Longing  for  brighter  light  and  unalloyed  ; 
Who  built  himself  a  new  house  all  alone 

When  he  the  old  one  had  himself  destroyed. 
We    think    of    him — but    ah !    what    man    can 

measure 
The  value  to  us  all  of  the  lost  treasure? 


Placed  in  a  time  when  many,  timid,  fear 

The  barriers  men  have  for  themselves  created, 
He,  with   a   courage  wise,   preached   frank  and 
clear 

Unto  the  world  his  thoughts  by  fire  inflated. 
True  to  himself,  he  spoke  amidst  the  rancour, 

Where  many  held  their  peace,  by  pity  moved 
Of  conscience,  in  new  signs  to  conquer. 

New    longing    swelled     his     heart,    as     him 

behooved. 

He  was  constrained  to  fight  with  hostile  powers 
To  better  mankind  on  this  earth  of  ours. 
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Man  oft  thinks  himself  wise  when  he  conceals 

His  thoughts  with  care  before  the  thoughtless 

masses, 
When  he  the  longing  which  his  own  heart  feels 

Locks  in  the  narrow  space  his  soul  compasses ! 
Oh,  sad  the  fate,  in  this  life's  short  duration 

The  little  time  which  we  are  given  here 
To  lose  the  highest  good  in  resignation 

For  earthly  goods,  which  soon  must  disappear  ! 
The  noble  champion,  we  lost  unexpected, 
Much  nobler  goods  had  for  himself  selected. 


His  ear  perceived  the  sweep  of  the  new  day, 
For  which  the  thousands  had  no  understand- 
ing ; 
It  found  him  hopeful,  ready  for  the  fray ; 

In  spirit  he  saw  all  man's  ties  disbanding, 
He  was  the  Memnon  statue,  which  gave  sound 
When  he  was  touched  by  the  new  morning's 

beaming ; 

That 's  why  he  sang  of  a  new  spring  and  found 
The  trace  of  its  approach  in  night  and  ice  and 
dreaming  ; 
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That 's  why  with  faithful  eye  beneath  the  snow 
He  saw  green  clover  and  the  violet's  glow. 

The  faithful  eye  is  closed  for  evermore 

Which  on  the  restless  world  looked  in  compas- 
sion ; 
The  heart  no  longer  beats,  which  e'er  flowed  o'er 

In    blissful    faith    that    love    would    conquer 

passion. 
The  noble  hero  fell  while  yet  the  fight  is  raging 

And  ere  the  kingdom  new  his  eye  could  scan — 
But  there  are  many  who  are  now  engaging 

To  seek  where  he  would  find  the  peace  of  man. 
Hear  him  :  Await  the  sprouting  of  my  seeds, 
Let  him  who  loved  me  honour  me  by  deeds ! 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  GIORDANO  BRUNO 

(ryth  February  1900) 

THIS  house,  where  freely  beat  the  heart's  pulsa- 
tions, 

To-day  is  filled  with  mute  and  painful  gloom, 
And  through  the  air  waft  stilly  lamentations, 

Like  dirges  and  cold  shudder  of  the  tomb. 
From  ages  which  death's  pallor  now  disguises, 

From  out  a  world  which  long  ago  passed  hence, 
A  foul  and  ghastly  crime  before  us  rises, 

Which  calls  forever  for  a  recompense. 
Our  hearts  experience  in  their  dire  need 
The  memory  of  a  most  dreadful  deed. 

Three   hundred   years   the   stream   of  time   has 
swallowed 

Which  downward  to  the  sea  must  ever  roam, 
Since  priests  have  shed  his  blood  forever  hallowed, 

There  on  the  Tiber's  strand  in  sacred  Rome. 
And  yet  to-day  three  hundred  years  thereafter 

Free  souls  are  by  the  bloody  deed  oppressed  ; 
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Man,  though  he  haste  through  life  in  toil  and 

laughter, 

Through  this  one  deed  can  never  come  to  rest ; 
It  casts  its  shadows  o'er  the  present  day, 
And  we  bewail  the  judge's  long  delay. 

In  spirit  we  behold  the  stake  afire, 

We  see  the  proud  man  led  unto  his  death, 
We  hear  three  centuries  condemn  in  righteous 
ire 

His  executioners  to  their  last  breath. 
Giordano  Bruno !  in  this  painful  hour 

Each  one  thinks  but  of  thee  and  of  thy  pain  ; 
The  wound  within  us  would  our  hearts  devour, 

For  thou  hast  suffered  death  for  our  gain, 
That  we  might  live — 'to  live,'  that  means  that  we 
Might  live  indeed  in  mind  and  body  free. 

Because  thou  couldst  not  think  as  all  are  think- 
ing, 

Who  happy  in  their  frenzy  pant  through  life, 
Because  thou  didst  bask  in  the  sun  unshrinking, 

Thou  wast  a  victim  to  the  priests'  dread  knife  ; 
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For  they  enslave  the  mi,nd  when  it  is  stirring 
And  shun  the  heights  where  man  in  freedom 

throne — 
To  live   in    night-decked  vales  where  men   are 

erring, 
Where    dismal    fogs   lie    dense,   they're   ever 

prone. 

Hail  us,  that  heroes  came  in  our  gloom 
And  freed  humanity  from  this  fated  doom ! 


'Tis  hard  to  conquer  in  the  fight  for  truth, 

Where  is  its   champion,  brave   and  true  and 

clever? 
An  everlasting  strife  and  loss,  forsooth  ! 

The  thinkers  die,  the  thoughts,  though,  live  for- 
ever ! 
None  of  the  mighty  has  sufficient  power 

To  check  free  thought  in  spirits  independent, 
The  genius  which  itself  to  light  would  tower 
Will    rise    through    might    and    knavery    re- 
splendent ; 

From  out  the  flames  in  never  weary  strife 
It  rises  proudly,  phoenix-like,  to  life. 
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Giordano  Bruno  !  when  thou  stood'st  forsaken 

Tied  to  that  stake  which  they  had  built  for 

thee, 
They  weened  in  their  blind  hatred  they  had  taken 

Thy  life  and  all,  as  by  a  last  decree. 
They  knew  not  that  pure  spirits  in  disaster 

And  pain  of  death  eternal  being  gain  ; 
They  thought  not  of  their  godly  Lord  and  Master, 

Who  showed  his  greatness  in  his  death  and 

pain. 

Thy  very  stake's  each  upward  bursting  flame 
Has  borne  thee,  Bruno,  to  eternal  fame. 

We  see  to-day  embodied  thy  ideal 

In  what  the  earth  as  great  and  free  may  claim, 
And  thy  example  shows  us  what  is  real, 

A  warcry  in  our  battles  is  thy  name. 
Upon  the  spot  where  once  thy  stake  was  burning, 

Thy  monument  stands  to-day  in  bronzen  art ; 
'Tis  true,  thy  foes  led  thee  to  death  with  scorning, 

But  thine  is  yet  the  triumph,  thou  proud  heart. 
Thine  image  shines,  despite  thine  injuries, 
There  by  the  Tiber  through  the  centuries. 
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PROLOGUE 

(At  the  Gutenberg  Celebration  at  Frankfurt  A/M.) 

QUITE  many  deeds  doth  history  report 

Of  warriors  proud,  who  mighty  swords  have 

wielded, 
Of  generals,  who  in  battles  hot  and  tort 

For    countries    and    for    thrones,  have    never 

yielded  ; 
But,  deafened,  it  hears  not  while  yet  the  battle 

rages 

The  word  of  those  who  fight  for  men  aside ; 
Their  wondrous  deeds  are  missing  on  its  pages, 

Though  their  achievements  evermore  abide. 
Of  giants  who  through  aeons  wend  their  way 
The  current  history  has  often  naught  to  say. 

The  afterworld  doth  twine  the  laurel  wreath — 
It   sees   what    from    the    sowman's    seed    has 
sprouted  ; 
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It  laughs  at  all  the  tinsel  here  beneath 
Which  blinded  men  at  times  think  they  not 

doubted. 
It  weighs  men's  will,  their  struggles,  and  their 

deeds, 
And  teaches  us  to  prize  less  what  is  praised 

most  highly ; 
It  often  celebrates  what  no  one  heeds, 

What  generations  mocked  and  treated  dryly, 
The  afterworld  then  reconciles  with  fate 
When  it  with  laurels  crowns  the  truly  great. 

To-day  we  gather  to  crown  such  a  man, 

Who  out  of  days  gone  by  before  us  rises, 
The  giant  of  old  Germany's  great  clan, 

Of  whose  great  deeds  no  history  advises. 
Contemporaries  had  forgotten  him, 

Who    walked    through    life    alone,    a    silent 

dreamer; 
Who  can  imagine  what  in  ages  dim 

This  hero  suffered  who  was  thought  a  schemer  ! 
Stupendous    was    what    he    has    wrought    by 

might : 
Light  he  gave  us,  but  he  sank  into  night. 
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Johannes  Gutenberg !  five  hundred  years 

Have  past  since  this  world  saw  thy  coming ; 
Thy  life-work  daily  greater  yet  appears, 

Our  gratitude  to-day  is  well  becoming. 
Too  closely  interwoven  with  our  being 

Its  real  greatness  we  cannot  see  right, 
But  he,  who  lived  in  darkness,  can,  on  seeing, 

Praise  properly  the  bright  day's  golden  light. 
We  never  lived  in  darkness — for  the  ray 
Of  thy  great  genius  gave  the  world  full  day. 

Thou  found'st  the  wand  which  with  a  magic  power 

Through  all   the  universe  bears  us  by  spirit 

hand, 
The  magic  ring  of  old  which  did  endower 

With  bravery  the  knight  in  fairyland, 
For  thou  gav'st  us  the  book  :  It  scatters 

The  sea  of  mist  which  lay  upon  the  earth  ; 
Poor  toiling  man,  o'ercome  by  earthly  matters, 

Through  thee  experienced  a  higher  birth. 
Dispenser  thou  of  blessings  !  hundredfold 
Is  the  new  life  thy  mighty  letters  mould. 

To  every  recluse  hut  of  meditation, 

Came  through  thy  art  a  breath  of  sunny  spring, 
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Unto  the  thinker  thou  gav'st  liberation 

From    his    millennial   ban — and    mad'st    him 
king. 

Thine  art  was  sacred  to  thee — dedicated 
Wast  thou  to  it :  thy  books  in  beauty  show. 

All  mankind  praise  the  master  joy-elated, 
Whose  art  and  wisdom  greatest  boon  bestow, 

Who  pure  in  mind  and  skilled  in  what  he  knew, 

Looked  up  to  what  is  good  and  beautiful  and  true. 

Didst  thou  in  spirit  see,  when  after  years  of  toil 

Thy  happy  hand  enclosed  the  first  small  letters, 
That  they  were  destined  wickedness  to  foil, 

To  break  for  us  old  tables  and  strong  fetters  ? 
Didst  thou  anticipate  that  thou  didst  forge 

Keen  intellectual  weapons  for  new  eras 
To  combat,  evil  fallacies  disgorge, 

And  give  the  new  and  better  world  a  cuirass? 
Thy  bugle-call  it  was,  the  depths  a-sweeping, 
Which    called    the    heroes    who    were    heedless 
sleeping. 

And  with  thy  spirit-weapons  they  stormed  forth 
On  paths  and  passes  that  were  never  entered, 
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Through  night  and  horror,  in  truth's  might  and 

worth 

To  slay  the  dragon-error — strongly  centred. 
The  task  was  high  which   on  themselves  they 

took, 
To  break  the  ancient  curse :  that  lie  kills  truth 

divine — 
What  was  their  sword  and  tool  ?    The  printed 

book. 

And  where  they  conquered,  it  was  in  thy  sign. 
Thus  thou  hast  given  wings  to  truth  all-wise : 
To  purer  heights  it  can  unhindered  rise. 

Accept  for  this  thy  people's  thanks  to-day  : 

Envy  in  vain  would  tear  thy  wreath  to  pieces  ; 
Before  the  world  the  fruits  of  thy  life  lay ; 

Our  laurel-crown  scarce  thy  renown  increases. 
Thy  epigones  appreciate  thy  deeds 

And  praise  thy  making  way  for  sacred  truth  ; 
A  flood  of  light  thy  fame  in  glory  speeds 

Throughout  all  time,  which  thou  saw'st  not, 

forsooth. 

Thy  people  crowd  unto  thy  feast-day  proudly, 
'  To  the  deliverer  hail ! '  they  're  shouting  loudly. 

I 
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TO  A  FRIEND 

TRUST  not  to  the  sweet  enchanting, 
Calling  thee  to  joy  and  bliss, 

Which  the  moment's  claim  is  vaunting 
And  the  rapture's  fleeting  kiss. 

Genuine  happiness  that's  buoying 
Combatants  achieve  alone ; 

Quickly  wafts  what  we're  enjoying, 
Working  lasts  what  we  have  done. 
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MAN'S  DELUSION 

QUITE  many  thinkers  ever  have  been  striving 
For  light  and  clearness  in  this  mundane  night, 

Into  the  deepest  depths  they  have  been  diving, 
Like  to  the  miner  digging  with  his  might. 

But  yet  not  one  has  in  the  work  succeeded  ! 

Although  they  never  yielded  in  the  fight. 
The  darkness  never  wholly  was  defeated, 

Though  many  a  precious  ore  was  brought  to 
light. 

To  note  the  struggle  men  did  scarcely  deem, 
They  went  their  way,  their  life  was  but  a  dream, 
They  dared  not  cope  with  gods  in  their  con- 
fusion. 

They  neither  looked  ahead,  nor  looked  behind, 
Doubt  asked  :  'Who  could  his  bliss  in  knowledge 

find? 
We'll  fight  in  darkness — leave  us  our  delusion.' 
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A  MAN  OF  INDIA  SAYS: 

IN  the  delusion  blind,  as  if  by  praying 

A  mortal  man  could  change  relentless  fate, 

I  saw  in  temples  people  prostrate  laying 
Before  some  god  his  help  to  supplicate. 

The  deity  they  sought  in  many  a  temple, 

In  sacred  groves,  too,  'midst  the  rustling  oaks, 

On  mountains  I  saw  supplicants  assemble 
Where  man  in  storms  the  deity  invokes. 

Oh  sad  delusion,  long-lived  superstition  ! 

That  in  the  temples  that  god  has  his  throne, 
Who  can  give  bliss  or  send  us  to  perdition  ! 

The  deity  lives  in  our  souls  alone. 

Not  on  the  mountains,  or  groves  dedicated, 
Men  e'er  received   what  they  asked    in    their 
needs ; 

Our  joy  and  pain  we  have  ourselves  created, 
We  make  the  world  ourselves  by  our  deeds. 
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REMEMBRANCE 

To  each  place  where  life  gave  thee  impression 

Memory  ever  pays  familiar  toll ; 
Every  spot  of  trembling  hope's  depression, 
Of  a  richer,  higher  creed's  confession, 

Will  remain  engraven  on  thy  soul. 

Every  place,  where  wondrous  lumination 

Filled  thy  heart,  is  evermore  thine  own  ; 
Though  the  waves  rush  by  in  tribulation, 
Thou  think'st  of  the  sacred  constellation 
Which  for  thee  once  in  the  heavens  shone. 
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THE  SHADES  OF  NIGHT 

IT  is  night — again  I  'm  thinking, 

Lost  in  sadness,  of  our  time, 
And  my  vision,  dimmed,  is  sinking 

Still  into  the  past  sublime. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  sages 

Who  have  fearless  stood  and  fought, 
Even  dying  in  all  ages 

For  the  liberty  of  thought. 

Heroes,  who  were  not  contended 

To  deride  the  whims  of  fools, 
No,  who  struggled,  ever  bended 

'Gainst  the  lie  of  man  and  schools. 

Ah  !  the  words  which  they  have  spoken, 
Long  since,  like  the  wind,  have  strayed  ; 

Ah  !  the  fruit,  which  was  their  token, 
Long  since  rottened  and  decayed  ! 
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How  the  pious  them  bespittle ! 

How    the   dwarfs   mock   what   they've 

done! 
How  the  mighty  them  belittle 

To  undo  what  they  have  done ! 

Yea,  we  are  by  them  forsaken — 
Hear  the  chains,  the  rusty,  quave ! 

By  the  cry  the  marts  are  shaken  : 
'  Only  faith  alone  can  save.' 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  MY  BROTHER  MORITZ 
(Died  in  the  Munstertal,  August  3,  1894.) 

IT  was  a  summer  eve.     The  tired  day 

Glowed  in  the  sun's  last  ray  so  weak  and  small; 

Enwrapped  in  peace  so  still  and  wondrous  lay 
In  golden  light  the  fragrant  Munstertal. 

A  deep  and  sacred  hush  upon  the  far-stretched 

field, 

No  bird  upon  a  tree  e'en  dared  to  twitter  ; 
Nature  no  woful  sound  was  heard  to  yield, 

And  through  the  winds  no  voice  of  pain  did 
flitter. 

The  flowers  in  sadness  bowed  their  little  heads, 
No  rustle  in  the  blades,  mute  field  and  sky  ; 

The  branches  of  the  trees  hung  as  in  shreds, 
The  cricket  gave  no  sound,  and  knew  not  why. 
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Then   weeping  I  stepped  from    the  house   and 

walked 

Along  the  meadow-path  with  thoughtful  soul ; 
I  thought  of  him  whose  life  dread   death   had 

balked, 
And  I  said  to  myself:  '  He  reached  the  goal ! ' 

And  of  the  hours  I  thought  when  we  together 
Had  walked,  had  laughed  and  talked  in  merry 

tone, 
Then   seemed    the  world   so   dark,  so  void   the 

heather, 
And  in  my  soul  it  called  :  '  Thou  art  alone ! ' 

Once  more  I  turned,  compelled  to  see  the  day 
Take  leave  of  light,  so  gloomy  and  so  red — 

When  suddenly  I  saw  a  golden  ray 

Kiss  through  the  window  the  face  of  my  loved 
dead. 

The  valley  then  I  praised  and  praised  its  peace, 
Where  thou,  beloved  brother,  restest  now, 

And  comforted  I  said  :  '  Oh,  who  shall  cease 
To  live  so  singly-beautiful  as  thou  ? 
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'  To  leave  the  noisy  world,  far  from  its  screed, 
On  such  clear  summer-day,  so  void  of  strife  ? 

Farewell !  thine  is  a  precious  lot  indeed, 

A  beauteous  death  outweighs  a  beauteous  life!' 
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CHANGE 

THE  nations  I  see  poisonous  weapons  carry, 
I  see  them  armoured,  prone  to  fight  and  crimes, 

Yet  I  take  comfort  while  on  earth  I  tarry 
In  certain  signs  of  new  and  better  times. 

Quite  plain  I  hear  the  cry  through  the  confusion : 
'The   weights  and  measures   upon   earth   are 
changed, 

And  men's  ideals  of  greatness  and  exclusion 
Are  being  once  more  wholly  rearranged.' 

New  sounds  from  distant  regions  we  are  hearing, 
And  upon  earth  new  winds  blow  from  above  ; 

Great  unto  us  are  now  the  men  appearing 
Who  serve  mankind  with  an  unselfish  love. 

The  fame  of  those  strong  ones  is  quickly  paling 
Who  once  had  seemed  so  great  unto  the  serf — 

A  new  spirit  a  new  century  is  entailing, 
Their  aim  was  rule,  but  ours  is  to  serve. 
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TO  HENRIK  IBSEN 

ON    HIS   SEVENTY-FIFTH   BIRTHDAY 

THE  lie  of  life  seemed  comfortless  to  thee, 
The  mummery  of  mankind  made  thee  shiver  ; 

The  fleeting  masks  which  we  in  passing  see, 
Thou  wouldst  look  in  the  heart  where  oft  they 
quiver. 

Therefore  didst  thou  not  laugh  at  life's  gay  feast, 
With  merry  maskers  'neath  the  lights'  bright 

traces — 
When  thou  didst   enter  there  came  midnight's 

heast ; 
The  lying  masks  fell  from  the  hidden  faces. 
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AT  THE  TURNING-POINT  OF  THE 
CENTURY 

A  TAKING  leave — the  century  sinks  down 

Into  its  grave,  perpetual  oblivion, 
And  for  a  moment  silent,  man  bows  down 

And  thinks  in  pain  of  what  he  had  been  given. 
A  boon  which  we  must  lose  we  highly  prize, 

What  takes  its   flight  we  are    loathe  to  sur- 
render, 
The  treasure  which  our  heart  does  not  entice, 

When  it  slips  from  us,  we  would  be  defender. 
Upon  the  century  which  now  hastes  away 
Our  eyes  we  once  more  in  our  sadness  lay. 

So  much  that's  dear  goes  down  with  it,  in  vain 
The  heart  would    free  itself  from  this  great 

sadness. 
Ah,  many  see  pass  in  the  fleeting  train 

Of  years  their  spring  of  life  with  all  its  glad- 
ness! 
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And,  looking  backward,  many  will  inquire, 
Whose  mental  eye  in  the  past  ages  strays : 

What  were  the  fruits  the  century  bore  entire  ? 
Have  those  great  boons  seen  their  prolific  days, 

For  which  the  best  bore  sufferings  unended, 

For  which  in  life  and  death  they  aye  contended  ? 

The  century  when  it  came  appeared  to  save 

Mankind  from  slavery  and  make  life  better  ; 
'Tis  true,  it  broke  the  chains  of  many  a  slave, 

But,  oh  !  quite  many  new  ones  did  it  fetter. 
And  now  to-day  again,  when  it  is  ending, 

A  whisper  softly  spreads  of  better  times. 
The  nations  sing  new  songs  of  hope  in  wending, 

And  justice,  truth,  and  freedom  ring  the  chimes. 
From  depths  and  heights  come  sounds  of  joyful 

mirth, 
As  if  th'  new  century  should  bring  light  to  earth. 

We  all  dream  of  the  new  and  brighter  light, 
The  thinkers  and  the  prophets  are  proclaim- 
ing, 

But  of  itself  it  never  will  be  bright : 

To  kindle  it  each  mortal  should  be  aiming. 
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The  coming  century  calls  on  every  one 

To  fight  for  better  future,  bold  and  daring  ; 

Hail  him  who  in  his  deepest  soul  has  won 

The  truth,  that  our  fate  we  are  ourselves  pre- 
paring. 

He  no  more  thinks  of  what  is  past  with  censure, 

To  build  a  new  world  for  himself  he'll  venture. 
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THE  GREATER 

YEA,  he  is  great  who  with  life  doth  accord, 

Braving  blind  fate  with  all  its  distractions ; 
Building  his  fortune  not  on  gods  and  their  word, 

Willing  to  stake  it  alone  on  his  actions. 
Strong  in  his  faith  in  what  brave  man  may  do, 

Praises  he  him  who  with  bold  declaration 
Dares  to  contend  for  life  precious  and  new ; — 

Wretched  to  him  must  seem  man's  resignation. 

But  yet  the  greater  is  ever  the  wiser, 

Whose  knowledge  to  the  region  of  snow  him 

conveys, 
Where  lone  'midst  eternal  ice,  as  adviser 

Judging  the  worth  of  man's  actions  he  weighs. 
Though   what  he    sees   there    may   cause    him 

affliction, 
Though  he  may  wail  the  sage's  fate  which  he 

spies, 
Yet  he  sends  forth  the  dart  of  malediction, 

Yet  doth  he  speak  the  word,  which  this  life 
denies. 
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TURN  BACK 

ONCE  I  would  be  like  other  people  are, 
Who  look  on  medley  life  intoxicated, 

Who  're  happy  when  by  suns  from  heavens  far 
The  meadows  by  warm  golden  light  are  sated. 

Once  I  would  be  like  other  people  are, 

Who 're  by  the  day  and  by  the  hour  delighted, 

Who  shout  exultant :  '  There  is  naught  can  bar 
What  I  enjoy  and  have  of  all  I  ever  sighted.' 

Once  I  would  be  like  other  people  are, 

Who  in  love's  spell  forget  all  worldly  pressure, 

And  other  beings'  troubles,  woe  and  mar, 

By    their   own    bliss    the    whole    of    this    life 
measure. 

Once  I  would  be  like  other  people  are, 
Who  enter  happiness  upon  deceit's  broad  track, 

My  heart,  though,  by  its  '  no  ! '  set  me  a  bar, 
My  genius  stood  before  me  and  cried  '  back  ! ' 
K 
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